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WILLIAM | L. ALLEY, 
elec and Wholesale Commission Merchant 
es of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 
we Wakes, Market, mene 13th Ave., New York, facing 


Gansevoort Street. 


Re ference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVE} NTH MONTH 16, 1889, 


YOUNG LADY FRIEND DESIRES BOARD, 


moderate terms, among Friends, central part of city. Ad- 
480 N. 5th street Philadelphia. 


frok RENT.—THE PR 


& 


dress S., 


tSIDENT’S HOUSE AT 

Swarthmore College. Completely furnished ; low rent to 
an acceptable tenant. Magill & Williams, Attorneys-at-law, 22 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


[FLY M. FOREMAN, 
MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 


\ IDDLE-AGED FRIEND WISHES A POSI- 
= tion as Housekeeper, attendant on an invalid, care-taker of 
children, or any position where practical experience would be ap- 
preciated. Address M. P., care of Mrs. Gregson, 343 S. 4th street, 
ere 


LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical iilustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-90, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

Arrangements have been made for the first two, as follows: 

First Lecture at 15th and Race streets, Eleventh month 9th, 
1889, at 10a m., by Doctor E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio: Sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Elements of Governing Power,’’ followed by Prof. 
D. Batchellor at 11 o'clock on Vocal Culture :—‘' The Use of Voice 
in €chools,”’ illustrated by pupils of Intermediate School at 15th 
and Race. 

Second Lecture at Swarthmore College, Eleventh month 16th, 
10.30 a. m., by Doctor E. E. White; Subject, ‘ Character,” fol- 
lowed by Prof. D. Batchellor, at 11.15,on Vocal Culture :—‘‘An Es- 
sential Factor in Education,” illustrated by a class from Interme- 
diate School at 15th and Race. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen difierent branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10 30 a. m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested tn 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Clement M Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yeariy Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 
H. Hall, 

Sub-Committee af Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 
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Amos Hitizorn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.tork, Drinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, Bgps, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





oS WM. HEACOCK, &ei~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


i Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
‘CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 

GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monegty To Loan on MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


STREETS. 


3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times thé 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 


and Financial Business. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 


assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 
President. 


EDWARD HOOPES, 


Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthro 


Charles Platt, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 
Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, r 
Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, John Yewdall. 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. iy 
Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


Alan Wood, Jr. 
Chas. P. Sinnickson 


— 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
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FRIENDS BOOKS FOR SALE BY- RE 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Pe. Phila. 


| 


| 


Price Mail Rise ond Pecenees of Friends. Seri sensed Watchword. 7 





Barclay’s Apology, . ° — .60 By William Penn, . 2B .28 Johnson, 50 55 
Barclay’s Catechism, ° » 2 :29 | William Penn’s Letter to his Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Life of William Penn. ByS. Wife and Children. Paper, .05 .06 Six Volumes, .60 65 
M. Janney. Cloth, - + 100 1,13 | Life of James and Lucretia —— Miscellany. J. and I. 
Paper, . ° - wae 35 Mott, . 1.50 1.65 Eleven Volumes, . 11:00 12.00 
Life of George Fox. By 8. Aeapy ‘of Benjamin ous ox’s Works. Eight 
M. Janney. Cloth, » « tH 1,12 Hallowel 1.40 1.55 | Vols. ‘ . 12.00 
Conversations on Religious Dr. Parrish’ 8 Letter. 05 .06 | Isaac Pennington’ s Works, - 5.00 
Subjects. By 8S. M. Janney, 50 54 | A Reasonable Faith. adh three | Journal of Elias Hicks, . 1.25 1.40 
Peace Principles Exemplitied. | Friends, . 40 44 | ——— of Elias Hicks, -75 84 
By S. M. Janney, . .75 81 Holy Life. H. Turford, -20 .2 s on the Views of 
Summary of Christian Doc- Old Fashioned Quakerism. By ~~ 7 By wee. vee. 
trines. Paper, .08 09 Wm. Pollard, 40 44 10 12 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Phila- Flexible Cove r, 15 17 
ney. Paper. .08 .09 delphia Yearly Meetin 35 Al | Dissertation on Christian’ Min- 
History of Friends ’ By 8. M. Life of John Richardson. | istry. J. Jackson. Paper,. .30 35 
Janney. 4 Volumes,Cloth, 4.00 4.50 Cloth, 35 41 | Clot 50 56 
4 Volumes, Sheep, 4.50 5.00 Life of John Richardson. Garnered Treasures from the 
History of the Separation. Sheep, 50 56 Poets, .80 90 
By 8. M. Janney. 1 - Christian Baptism. "William Conversations on the Queries. 
ume, Cloth, . .60 -70 Dell 08 .09 By H. E. waarener » 44 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, > han 1.35 | Dy mond on War, -20 .24 | True Peace, ° — -28 
Journal of John Woolman, ._ .80 .87  ~Essays, Testimonies of Truth. Plain Path, — -23B 
- Whittier’s 1.20 1.35 By J Johnson, . 15 17 | Journal of Hugh Judge, . - 1.00 1.05 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- Scraps of Thought and Feel- Life of Isaac T. Hopper, . . ae 97 
liam Penn, . ° ’ =e By J. Johnson, . « a .85 | Journal of John Comly, . - 2.00 2.20 
WALL PAPERS. " CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance ease JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


- PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIoNns and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gq ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@q 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. — 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 


During the past five years these payments have amounted to -  6,087,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- - . - -  1,630,772.67 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 
Debenture Bonds outstanding  - - - ’ . - $1,981,500.00 
Secured by First Mortgavze on Land weil - - : - - 6,212,926.00 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of . ° : ‘ - 1,282,799.14 


We issue Debenture Bonds runnin: ears. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts on short time. For information write us 
ab AY, NEW YORK. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


at LAWRENCE, KAN. ., or-319 BROA 
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EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTG, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 


OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 
BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 1889 90 
AND DAY SCHOOL, , 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
en miles from Philadelphia. 
Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ARTHUEB H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“WHY AM I A FRIEND? Or Reasons for the 
Doctrines, Testimonies, and Customs of Friends.” 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents ; per dozen, 75 cents 
ALSO A 


“A Concise Statement of the Views and Practices 


of the Society of Friends.” 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents; per dozen, 75 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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(CAROLIN E RAU, PLAIN MILLINER 


! 
736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 








——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
E,, SHOEMAKER, 
ae MILLINERY— 


Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 533 N. ELEVENTH Street, 
Private house, third door below Green St 


——___.. 
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ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
P URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 
Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2m 
Colorado Street (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 


O those interested in Home Furnish. 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


WALL PAPER. — 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 
NEW STYLES, perfect, full length. HANDSOME 


GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. 


DAMASKS, I8e. 
Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

Merchant Tailor. 


The Autumn and Winter 


1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of LaDies 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 
. mw MOWED F Oni y len St. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is 

and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, Say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise 
ment. §@-When our readers answer an advertise, 
please mention that they do it wpon seeing the adver 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 
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Vol. XLVI. No. 46. 


TRUST. 


VAINLY I strive through the darkness to see 

The path I must tread, ’tis hidden from me. 

Halting dispairingly, kneeling I say 

Father, I cannot go—there is no way ; 

Lo, as I kneel at his feet, humbly bowed, 

My pathway is shown through a break in the cloud. 

No road stretching far the horizon to meet, 

Only one step in it, lying close to my feet. 

Place my feet in it—Oh, Father above, 

Teach me to trust in thy Infinite Love. 

The way that is hidden from me still thou knowest, 

Make me content with the one step thou showest. 
—Selected. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S VISIT TO THE INDIANS 
AT WYALUSING. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 

Partine from Job Chilaway on the 17th, we went on 
and reached Wehaloosing about the middle of the 
afternoon. The first Indian that we saw was a woman 
of a modest countenance, with a Bible, who spake 
first {o our guide, and then with an harmonions voice 
expressed her gladness at seeing us, having before 
heard of our coming. By the direction of our guide 
we sat down on a log while he went to the town to 
tell the people we were come. My companion and I, 
sitting thus together in a deep inward stillness, the 
poor woman came and sat near us; and, great awful- 
ness coming over us, we rejoiced in a sense of God’s 
love manifested to our poor souls. After a while we 
heard a conch-shell blow several times, and then 
tame John Curtis and another Indian man, who 
kindly invited us into a house near the town, where 
we found about sixty people sitting in silence. After 
sitting with them a short time I stood up, and in 
tome tenderness of spirit acquainted them, in a few 
thort sentences, with the nature of my visit, and that 
4concern for their good had made me willing to come 
thus far to see them ; which some of them under- 
#anding interpreted to the others, and there ap- 
peared gladness among them. I then showed them 
iy certificate, which was explained to them; and the 
vian who overtook us on the way, being now 
here, bade me welcome.'! But the Indians knowing 
[De Schweinitz, having described the return of Zeisberger 
bWyalusing, as already mentioned, says: ‘‘ He resumed his work 


With fervency and joy. He was in his element, preaching and 

ng. . . . While soengaged, John Woolman, a Quaker 
Wingelist, arrived. A council was called to receive him, and he 
Poke to the people at first by the mouth of an interpreter, but 
tlerward, feeling ‘his mind covered with the spirit of prayer,’ he 
“pressed a wish that the interpreting should be omitted. Divine 
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that this Moravian and I were of different religious 
societies, and as some of their people had encouraged 
him to come and stay awhile with them, they were, 
I believe, concerned that there might be no jarring or 
discord in their meetings; and having, I suppose, 
conferred together, they acquainted me that the peo- 
ple, at my request, would at any time come together 
and hold meetings. They also told me that they ex- 
pected the Moravian would speak in their settled 
meetings, which are commonly held in the morning 
and near evening. So finding liberty in my heart to 
speak to the Moravian, I told him of the care I felt 
on my mind for the good of these people, and my be- 
lief that no ill effects would follow if I sometimes 
spake in their meetings when love engaged me there- 
to, without calling them together at times when they 
did not meet of course. He expressed his good-will 
towards my speaking at any time all that I found in 
my heart to say. 

On the evening of the 18th I was at their meeting, 
where pure gospel love was felt, to the tendering of 
some of our hearts. The interpreters endeavored to 
acquaint the people with what I said, in short sen- 
tences, but found some difficulty, as none of them 
were quite perfect in the English and Delaware ton- 
gues, so they helped one another, and we labored 
along, Divine love attending. Afterwards, feeling my 
mind covered with the spirit of prayer, I told the in- 
terpreters that I found it in my heart to pray to God, 
aud believed, if I prayed aright, he would hear me; 
and I expressed my willingness for them to omit in- 
terpreting; so our meeting ended with a degree of 
Divine love. Before the people went out, I observed 
Papunehang’ (the man who had been zealous in labor- 
love was shed over the meeting; and when he left he prayed that 
the great work which Zeisberger had undertaken might be 
crowned with success.’’ (This is the substance of what John 
Woolman himself says, as the reader will perceive.) The Indian 
companion of Zeisberger, Nathaniel, mentioned in Note 8 to the 
first installment of this matter, (p. 692), I find was a Delaware, 
not a Mohican, and I am not certain, after all, that the two Zip- 


porahs buried at Bethlehem, were the wife and daughter of this 
Indian.]} 

(?This Indian, John Papunehank, was a remarkable person. 
He hud been a preacher and “ prophet’ at Wyalusing, for several 
years before the time here described, and had apparently been 
the subject of a religious convincement which had lifted him 
above the crude ideas of the Deity and of human duties, cher- 
ished among the Indians About 1750, according to De Schwei- 
nitz, there began a definite movement,—almost a religious re- 
vival,—among the Delawares The date of Papunehank’s change 
is suggested by Anthony Benezet (see ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ Vol. 
7, p. 231) as about 1753, and he had become, apparently, the chief 
preacher at Wyalusing, before the arrival of Zeisberger. In 1760 


he came to Philadelphia, accompanied by Job Chilaway as an in- 
terpreter, and they remained in the city several days, visiting 
In the following year they 


Friends, attending the meetings, etc. 
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ing for a reformation in that town, being then very 
tender) speaking to one of the interpreters, and I was 
afterwards told that he said in substance as follows: 
“ T love to feel where words come from.” 

Nineteenth of Sixth month and first of the week. 
—Thie morning the Indian who came with the Mo- 
ravian, being also a member of that society, prayed 
in the meeting, and then the Moravian spake a short 
time to the people. In the afternoon, my heart be- 
ing filled with a heavenly care for their good, I spake 
to them awhile by interpreters ; but none of them be- 
ing perfect in the work, and I feeling the current of 
love run strong, told the interpreters that I believed 
some of the people would understand me, and so I 
proceeded without them; and I believe the Holy 
Ghost wrought on some hearts to edification where 
all the words were not understood. I looked upon it 
as a time of Divine favor, and my heart was tendered 
and truly thankful before the Lord. After I sat 
down, one of the interpreters seemed spirited to give 
the Indians the substance of what I said. 

Before our first meeting this morning, I was led to 
meditate on the manifold difficulties of these Indians, 
who, by the permission of the Six Nations, dwell in 
these parts.» A near sympathy with them was raised 
in me,and my heart being enlarged in the love of 
Christ, I thought that the affectionate care of a good 
man for his only brother in affliction does not exceed 
what I then felt for that people. I came to this 
place through much trouble ; and though through the 
mercies of God I believed that if I died in the jour- 
ney it would be well with me, yet the thoughts of 
falling into the hands of Indian warriors were, in 
times of weakness, afflicting to me; and being of a 
tender constitution of body, the thoughts of captivity 
among them were also grievous ; supposing that as 
they were strong and hardy they might demand ser- 
returned, and it was they whom John Woolman saw there in the 
summer of 1761, as related in the first part of the present narra- 
tive. Job Chilaway said that “ Papunehank ha‘ been an intem- 
perate man ; but the death of his father having affected his mind 
with sorrow and serious thoughtfulness he was led to believe 
there was a Great Power who had created all things Feeling a 
strong desire to know more of his Creator, he went forth into the 
forest and remained for some time in great tribulation. At length 
it pleased God to appear for his comfort. granting him a sight of 
his own inward condition, and of his duty to the Author of his 
being.’’ (Janney’s * History of Friends,” Vol. III., p 363.) 

It is evident fr»xm Zeisberger’s account that he thought Pa- 
punehank’s theology imperfect and unsound : the Moravian mis- 
sionaries were in some particulars very orthodox. Papunehank 
became a convert to the Moravian faith soon after the time of 
this visit of John Woolman, and having accompanied the Dela- 


wares to Ohio, he died there, at their town on the Tuscarawas, in 
Fifth month, 1775, at the age of seventy ] 


[? This allusion is to the fact that the Delewares were subject 
to the Iroqnois Confederacy of New York, the Six Nations. The 
precise degree of their subjection, the circumstances, and the 
time of the event, are all more or less in dispute. But it does 
not appear that Penn's first negotiations with the Indians on 
the Delaware were submitted for approval or ratification to the 
Iroquois. Afterward, when the lands toward and on the Susque- 
hanna were secured, the title was regarded as more in the hands 
of the Iroquois than of the Delawares.—It may here be remarked 
that when the white men came, the New York Confederacy was 
the “ Five Nations,”,—Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas,Cayugas.and 
Senecas. It became the “ Siz Nations’’ in 1714, when the Tusca- 
roras, driven from North Carolina, came to New York, and were 
admitted as an equal member of the Confederacy.—These tribes 
are often called in Pennsylvania history, Mingoes, Minquas, 
Mengwe.] 





vice of me beyond what I could well bear. But the 
Lord alone was my keeper, and I believed that if I 
went into captivity it would be for some good end. 
Thus, from time to time, my mind was centred in 
resignation, in which I always found quietness. And 
this day, though I had the same dangerous wilder- 
ness between me and home, I was inwardly joyful 
that the Lord had strengthened me to come on this 
visit, and had manifested a fatherly care over me in 
my poor, lowly condition, when, in mine own eyes, I 
appeared inferior to many among the Indians. 

When the last-mentioned meeting was ended, it 
being night, Papunehang went to bed; and hearing 
him speak with an harmonious voice, I suppose for a 
minute or two, I asked the interpreter, who told me 
that he was expressing his thankfulness to God for 
the favors he had received that day, and prayed that 
he would continue to favor him with the same, which 
he had experienced in that meeting. Though 
Papunehang had before agreed to receive the Mora- 
vian and join with them, he still appeared kind and 
loving to us. 

I was at two meetings on the 20th, and silent in 
them. The following morning, in meeting, my heart 
was enlarged in pure love among them, and in short, 
plain sentences I expressed several things that rested 
upon me, which one of the interpreters gave the peo- 
ple pretty readily. The meeting ended in supplica- 
tion, and I had cause humbly to acknowledge the 
loving-kindness of the Lord towards us ; and then! 
believed that a door remained open for the faithful 


disciples of Jesus Christ to labor among these peo- 


ple. And now, feeling my mind at liberty to return, 
I took my leave of them in general at the conclusion 
of what I said in meeting, and we then prepared to 
go homeward. But some of their most active men 
told us that when we were ready to move the people 
would choose to come and shake hands with us. 
Those who usually came to meeting did so; and from 
a secret draught in my mind I went among some who 
did not usually go to meeting, and took my leave of 
them also. The Moravian and his Indian interpre- 
ter appeared respectful to us at parting. This town, 
Wehaloosing, stands on the bank of the Susquehanna, 
and consists, I believe, of about forty houses, mostly 
compact together, some about thirty feet long and 
eighteen wide, some bigger, some less. They are 
built mostly of split plank, one end being set in the 
ground, and the other pinned to a plate on which 
rafters are laid, and then covered with bark. I um 
derstand a great flood last winter overflowed the 
greater part of the ground where the town stands, 
and some were now about moving their houses to 
higher ground. 

We expected only two Indians to be of our com- 
pany, but when we were ready to go we found many 
of them were going to Bethlehem with skins and 
furs, and chose to go in company with us. So they 
loaded two canoes in which they desired us to go, 
telling us that the waters were so raised with the 
rains that the horses should be taken by such 8 
were better acquainted with the fording-places. We, 
therefore, with several Indians, went in the canoes, 
and others went on horses, there being seven besides 
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ours. We met with the horsemen once on the way 
by appointment, and at night we lodged a little be- 
low a branch called Tankhannah,‘ and some of the 
young men, going out a little before dusk with their 
guns, brought in a deer. 

Through diligence we reached Wyoming before 
night, the 22d, and understood that the Indians were 
mostly gone from this place. We went up a small 
creek into the wood with our canoes, and pitching 
our tent, carried out our baggage, and before dark 
our horses came to us. Next morning, the horses be- 
ing loaded and our baggage prepared, we set forward, 
being in all fourteen, and with diligent traveling 
were favored to get near half-way to Fort Allen. 
The land on this road from Wyoming to our 
frontier being mostly poor, and good grass being 
searce, the Indians chose a piece of low ground to 
lodge on, as the best for grazing. I had sweat much 
in traveling, and, being weary, slept soundly. In the 
night I perceived that I had taken cold, of which I 
was favored soon to get better. 

Twenty-fourth of Sixth month.—This day we 

passed Fort Allen and lodged near it in the woods. 
We forded the westerly branch of the Delaware® 
three times, which was a shorter way than going over 
the top of the Blue Mountains called the Second 
Ridge. In the second time of fording where the river 
cuts through the mountain, the waters being rapid 
and pretty deep, my companion’s mare, being a tall, 
tractable animal, was sundry times driven back 
through the river, being laden with the burdens of 
some small horses which were thought unable to come 
through with their loads. The troubles westward, 
and the difficulty for Indians to pass through our 
frontier, was, apprehend, one reason why so many 
came, expecting that our being in company would 
prevent the outside inhabitants being surprised. We 
reached Bethlehem on the 25th, taking care to keep 
foremost, and to acquaint people on and near the road 
who these Indians were. This we found very need- 
ful, for the frontier inhabitants were often alarmed at 
the report of the English being killed by Indians 
westward. Among our company were some whom I 
did not remember to have seen at meeting, and some 
of these at first were very reserved ; but we being sev- 
eral days together, and behaving in a friendly man- 
ner towards them, and making them suitable return 
forthe services they did us, they became more free 
and sociable. 

Twenty sixth of Sixth month.—Having carefully 
endeavored to settle all affairs with the Indians rela- 
tive to our journey, we took leave of them, and I 
thought they generally parted from us affectionately. 

€ went forward to Richland and had a very com- 
fortable meeting among our friends, it being the first 
day ofthe week. Here I parted with my kind friend 
and companion Benjamin Parvin, and, accompanied 
by my friend Samuel Foulk, we rode to John Cad- 








(‘This was at Tunkhannock, now the county seat of Wyom- 
ng county. It is on the bank of the Susquehanna, about 30 
miles north of Wilkes-Barre. ] 

He means, of course, the Lehigh. It was frequently de- 

in early times as the West Branch of the Delaware ; and 


m with the main stream, at Easton, was commonly 
as “ the Forks of Delaware.’’] 
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wallader’s,’ from whence I reached home the next 
day, and found my family tolerably well. They and 
my friends appeared glad to see me return froma 
journey which they apprehended would be danger- 
ous; but my mind, while I was out, had been so em- 
ployed in striving for perfect resignation, and had so 
often been confirmed in a belief, that, whatever the 
Lord might be pleased to allot for me, it would work 
for good, that I was careful lest I should admit any 
degree of selfishness in being glad overmuch, and la- 
bored to improve by those trials in such a manner as 
my gracious Father and Protector designed. Between 
the English settlements and Wehaloosing we had 
only a narrow path which in many places is much 
grown up with bushes, and interrupted by abundance 
of trees lying across it. These together with the 
mountain swamps and rough stones make it a dif- 
ficult road to travel, and the more so because rattle- 
snakes abound here, of which we killed four. People 
who have never been in such places have*but an im- 
perfect idea of them; and I was not only taught pa- 
tience, but also made thankful to God, who thus led 
about and instructed me, that I might: have a quick 
and lively feeling cf the afflictions*of my fellow-crea- 
tures, whose situation in life is difficult. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IS REVERENCE ON THE DECLINE? 

As it is generally admitted that humility and meek- 
ness are less appreciated than they were formerly, so 
also is there a prevailing sentiment that{reverence is 
on the decline. Although all three of these condi- 
tions are held up by the Highest Authority as essen- 
tial to a religious life, yet we find that the spirit of 
the age and the force of circumstances’are antagonis- 
tic to the first two, and, if we may judge from the 
signs of the times, it would appear that the third is 
less and less regarded as the years roll on. 

Extreme ritualism in some of the churches has 
probably caused a reaction’ in some of the others ; 
and the rebound has been so powerful as to carry 
many of its votaries (may we not say its victims?) to 
the outer circle of religious belief, which lies close 
upon the confines of atheism. 

The Society of Friends, from the beginning of its 
existence down to the present day, has been steadfast 
in principle, and fairly consistent in practice, in its 
opposition to the pomp and ceremony which are 
commonly known as ritualism, The teaching of the 
Saviour,—as we understand it,—the testimonies of 
the early Friends, and the rules of our “ Discipline,” 
all accord in this particular, and serve as bulwarks to 
guard us against the encroachment of those ceremo- 
nials which to us seem like Hebraic relics, though 
preserved and practiced in the name of Christianity. 

But with all their opposition to ritualism, the 
early Friends were pronounced in their expressions 
of belief, and in their acknowledgment of reverence 
for the Supreme Being; for the Immaculate One— 
Divine and human—who walked up and down in 





(® This was in Horsham, Montgomery county. John Cadwala- 
der, the father of the one here mentioned, was an eminent 
preacher among Friends, an early settlerin Horsham. He died 
| in 1742, in the island of Tortola, whither he,had gone with John 
Estaugh, on a religious visit.] 








Jewry ; for the inward principle which they regarded 
as an emanation from the Most High; and for the 
Holy Scriptures, which they believed to have been 
written under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Whenever any one of these four subjects was taken 
as a theme, or was alluded to in discourse, it was ap- 
proached with reverence, and treated with solem- 
nity. Our predecessors being thus grounded in the 
faith, and careful in their daily walking, knew what 
it was to “ grow in grace,” and to desire a spiritual 
rather than a worldly life. By constant watchfulness 
and obedience to the inward monitor, they found 
that they could be in the world, without being of it. 
They had passed through the gateway of suffering, 
and had gone down into the river of baptism before 
they responded to the call to preach the glad tidings 
of the gospel, and the unction that attended their 
ministry furnished abundant evidence of the Source 
whence it came. Elders were anointed for service as 
well as appointed to it; overseers were chosen to 
guard against encroachments; and at length, by each 
one minding his calling, and all endeavoring to fol - 
low the pointings of Truth, a system of rules and ad- 
vices which they called the “ Discipline” was formu- 
lated for the government of the body. This outward 
law, which had been evolved from the inward prin- 
ciple, was clear and Scriptural in its doctrines, 
weighty as well as persuasive in its admonitions, and 
it has been pronounced by ethical critics to be one of 
the highest moral codes to be found anywhere out- 
side of Holy Writ. 


If we were not deficient in reverence, would we 
not desire to continue the practices and perpetuate 
the usages of those sons of the morning who pur- 
chased by their sufferings the liberties that we now 


enjoy? To tear down the structure which they in 
their superhuman wisdom reared, and to lay waste 
the heritage which they so dearly earned, in order 
to gratify our pride, our Jove for change, or to be 
more like our neighbors, seems like modernizing the 
old homestead, or altering the old meeting house, in- 
stead of preserving it in pristine simplicity and keep- 
ing it in good repair. 

Not only the outward appearance, but also the 
inward condition in many of our meetings indicates 
the prevalence of a worldly spirit, and a restless cray- 
ing for changes, so different from the feeling which 
must have pervaded the assemblies of our forefath- 
ers. These, when they met for the solemn purpose 
of worship, were so weighty in their spirits, and so 
serious in their demeanor, that the youth were 
brought under the influence, and the silent as well 
as the vocal part of the meeting was often watered 
with tears. How loving and candid were those early 
Friends with each other, and how circumspect in 
their intercourse with the world! Their manners 
were characterized by meekness, their conduct by 
uprightness, and their very countenances bore the 
stamp of reverence. The appearance of George Fox 
when engaged in vocal supplication—as described by 
William Penn—may give us an idea of the awe with 
which he who is sometimes called “the first Qua- 
ker” was impressed when he felt called to offer a 
public prayer. While the supplicant was thus moved 
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to approach the Throne of Infinite Majesty, the feel. 
ing which pervaded the assembly was, no doubt, one 
of great solemnity. 

So it was in former times, but so it is not in the 
present. Now the same persons that are accustomed 
to rise and remove the hat—as a mark of respect—to 
a fellow-being, will make no change of posture or of 
manner, while a brother or a sister, on behalf of the 
assembly, invokes a blessing from the King of kings 
and Ruler of the universe. The practice which go 
many have fallen into, of keeping their seats in time 
of public, vocal prayer, has, in the opinion of the 
writer, had an unfavorable effect upon our younger 
members; and has, in connection with other prac 
tices, tended to lessen their appreciation of sacred 
things. If respect is not felt and manifested for the 
Supreme Being, how can it be felt for any object of 
His creation, or for any principle in which religion 
is involved ? 

There are many worthy, exemplary Friends who 
take a different view of this matter, and who remain 
seated in time of vocal prayer. The writer would 
not sit in judgment over these, nor censure them for 
the practice; but merely state that from his point of 
view it appears to be about the most open manifeste- 
tion of irreverence that is likely to impress our 
younger members, and these, after their intuitive awe 
has been dissipated, and their sense of reverence 
blunted, come to look upon serious things in a com- 
mon-place sort of way,and to desire some morbid ex- 
citement to arouse them to feeling. As this desire is 
ministered to it soon produces a craving for mental 
stimulant which must be made stronger for each new 
gratification. Then comes the demand for the 
breath-suspending novel, for the gaming table, or for 
some personal deed of daring. The mind is unfitted 
for calm seriousness, or for temperate enjoyment, but 
it can relish a theatrical exhibition where death, 
burial, and prayer—or the mockery thereof—consti- 
tute the principal features of the evening’s amuse- 
ment. 

When the spirit which is inclined to be irreverent 
toward sacred things gets into our religious meetings, 
it disregards the light of the past, ignores the si- 
perior judgment of age and experience, and levels all 
to the plane of argument, on which he who can pro- 
duce the most must stand in the front rank. 

If good is to come to the Society from the First 
day Schools, should we not look for some of it to 
enter by the door of reverence? If the children are 
to become useful and solid members should they not 
early learn these three lessons: a love for the So 
ciety of Friends, a willingness to be still, and a rev 
erence for all sacred things? If such were the char 
acter of the teaching in our schools and our families, 
and if it were confirmed and exemplified in all our 
religious meetings, lessons of seriousness would be 
impressed on the youthful minds; the wisdom of 
age and experience would be respected, and the 
judgment thereof appreciated ; the “Queries” 8 
dressed to the meeting would not be treated with 
indifference, or spoken of as obsolete; and there 
would be more silence and less haste in transacting 
the weighty affairs of the church. 
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Such conditions would, in the opinion of the 
writer, be a great improvement over those now ex- 
isting; and should we ever realize them, we might 
then, for our own denomination, answer with a firm 
yo, when asked, Is reverence on the decline? 

Eleventh month 11. H.* 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NO CAUSE FOR DISCOURAGEMENT. 
Ture is a feeling with many Friends that the de- 
cline in the attendance of our mid-week meetings is 


,8 sure evidence of a lack of spiritual life and an 


increased spirit of worldly-mindedness. 

The simple fact of the attendance of meetings 
twice a week has too long measured the depth of 
spirituality. Friends who do not feel an. obligation 
upon them to attend these meetings, may, while em- 
ployed at some useful and necessary avocation, be 
enjoying spiritual reflections adding life and power 
to all their better nature. 

While I would not desire to antagonize or discour- 
age any who feel an obligation upon them to at- 
tend the regular mid-week meetings, I feel to say 
there are some forms and testimonies in our Society 
carried down from its origin that do not give evi- 
dence of the continued necessity which called them 
into existence. 

I understand mid-week meetings were established 
to bear a testimony to the world that the worship of 
God was not to be confined to the Sabbath-day. 
And the persecution of Friends was so great at that 
time they felt a strength and support in frequently 
sympathizing with each other. It is very evident 
the body of Friends of this generation do not feel 
there is a necessity for bearing such testimony at 
this time. 

The declension of Society has been a concern with 
Friends for a great many years; and yet what was 
done to arrest it until within a very few years! 
What instruction was imparted leading to a knowl- 
edge of the rules and testimonies of the Society, 
further than that scanned from the answering of the 
Queries, which were not well understood or appre- 
tiated by the young members of society. 

After many years of expectancy Friends learned 
ve need something more than an intuitive knowl- 
edge to keep our membership alive to our principles 
md testimonies. With this fact before us we have 
tatered a new era in our organization, wherein our 
young members as well as many older ones are being 
instructed and interested in everything pertaining to 
our views, doctrines, rules, etc.; as well as in a more 
thorough and-extended knowledge of the Scriptures. 

This work opens many fields of labor for both 

young and old, and the exercise of mind and the cul- 
vation of religious feelings are happily relieving our 
Seciety from its former morbid condition. 
; The working members to-day are spending much 
lime and means for its advancement. And he or 
the who is a diligent worker in the First-day school, 
Watching the religious development of the young 
minds, and realizing a growth in religious sentiment 
Yhich binds all together in harmony and love, must 
leeds feel there is virtue in the cause. 














The education and training in the First-day 
schools prepare the minds of the young to profitably 
serve in the weightier matters of society, as has been 
realized by their appointments upon important com- 
mittees, and the great strength and encouragement 
they have afforded their elder brethren. 

With the evidences we have before us we believe 
there are many young Friends deeply exercised for 
the advancement of Truth, and frequently feel the 
overshadowing of Divine Love. 

Let us encourage all to be faithful to every inti- 
mation of duty, but try not to bind upon them forms 
without the spirit. S. H. Broome... 

Chester Co., Pa. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 44. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1889. 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. 
GOLDEN TExT:—‘‘ Wisdom is better than Rubies.’’— 
Prov.8: 11. 
READ I. Kings 3: 1-15. 

Tue bloody records of war and self-avenging mur- 
ders which blot and disfigure the early history of the 
Hebrew people, afford a fair illustration of the man- 
ners and morals of other ancient nations who made 
no special claim to be the chosen people of God, and 
to be guided .and directed by him, as was their boast. 

We find ourselves expecting better things of the 
nation making so high a profession, but we have 
constantly to remind ourselves that it all must be 
chargeable to the low state of morals that then pre- 
vailed, and the absolute power of kings and others in 
authority, whose ideas of God could rise no higher 
than their own standard of right, and who thought 
him a being altogether like themselves. 

From such records of strife and cruelty we gladly 
and hopefully take up the history of the reign of the 
young Solomon, who is said to have been only twenty 
years old when he succeeded his father David on the 
throne of Israel. It is written of him (1 Kings 3: 
31) “ Solomon loved the Lord, walking in the statutes 
of David his father: only he sacrificed and burnt in- 
cense in the high places.” And this was idolatry, 
that in the end was one of the chief sources of his 
trouble. 

In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon, ete. Gib- 
eon was one of the cities of Benjamin, and with its 
suburbs was allotted to the priests. 

Inadream, It was universally believed that the 
Divine purposes toward a nation or an individual 
were revealed through dreams, visions, auguries, and 
signs. The Scriptures abound in evidences of this 
faith, and while a clearer knowledge of natural and 
invisible forces, and of the phenomena they exhibit, 
enable mankind to explain much that was then un- 
known, faith in manifestations of this kind is in no 
sense rooted out of the human mind in our own age. 
While we are not prepared to question or set limits to 
the Divine methods of communicating with men, a 
strong faith and confidence in the Divine will con- 
cerning our relations to our Heavenly Father, and to 
one another, is our best reliance, and to be faithful 
to the revelation of his will to our spiritual under- 
standing gives us assurance of acceptance with him. 
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Give thy servant an understanding heart, etc. This was 
Solomon’s petition—only wisdom to guide and direct 
the affairs of the nation is asked of the great Ruler 
of the Universe. This brings him into favor with 
God, who, one of the prophets declared, “‘ delighteth 
in mercy,” and who gives an understanding heart to 
all those who diligently apply themselves to its at- 
tainment. 

And he came to Jerusalem, etc. The distance from 
Gibeon to the royal city was about six miles. Itwas 
an act in keeping with Solomon’s experience at Gib- 
eon, to present himself before Jehovah at the ark of 
the covenant, and there make his offerings. The 
feast that followed was usually made on such occa- 
sions. 





Our lesson to-day refers to an interesting event in 
the life of King Solomon. Having succeeded his 
father David as king of Israel, and feeling the re- 
sponsibility imposed upon him by this high position, 
he had a dream while engaged in offering sacrifice to 
the Lord, in which he thought God appeared unto 
him, and offered him whatsoever he should ask. 
We are told that being in an humble state of mind, 
and after reciting the favor God had shown his father, 
he proceeded to say, “ Give thy servant therefore an 
understanding heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and evil, for who is able to 
judge this, thy great people?” And that this re- 
quest so pleased the Lord that he granted it, and 
added other blessings beside, provided, however, 
that he should walk in the ways of the Lord. Wis- 
dom may be defined as making the best choice of 
those things offered for acceptance, rather than such 
as are most pleasing. 

Pain and suffering are always felt in one form or 
another whenever we disobey a Divine law. Hence 
we see, so long as Solomon remained true to his first 
love, his kingdom flourished, and his name spread 
abroad as one of the best and wisest rulers of his 
day. Were we all to live as wisdom dictated, we 
would be saved much suffering in this life, and be 
prepared to enter into the life to come with an as- 
surance that great joy awaits us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Solomon was the youngest son of David, the child 
of his old age, born at a time when the yearnings of 
“this man of war,” assignified by the name he gave 
the new born infant,—Shelomoh, the peaceful one,— 
must have been for that peace and tranquility to 
which his life thus far had been a stranger. Sol- 
omon was ten years old when the rebellion of Absa- 
lom and his tragic end fell with its crushing weight 
upon his father. After that event the succession to 
the throne was promised Bathsheba, his mother, for 
Solomon. He wasreared under the care of Nathan the 
prophet, and we may be assured that nothing was 
wanting in the training he received from this worthy 
man, to prepare him for the throne, and the effort of 
David seemed to have been to so guard and protect 
his young life that he might be preserved from the 
hardships, the wars, ard the crimes that had made 
his own life so dark and discouraging ; from first to 








last it seems to have been David’s desire that in Sol- 
omon might be fulfilled his highest ideal of true man- 
hood, such as becomes him who is to be “ a ruler over 
men.” His education must have been conducted 
with the greatest care, and we have no reason to 
doubt the high attainments that had then been 
reached by scholars and historians. From his own 
enumeration of what studies he had given himself to, 
his knowledge was varied in natural history, and in 
philosophy, and all those abstruser metaphysical 
questions which the learning and wisdom of every 
age has found so full of interest. 

Coming to the throne at the early age of twenty 
years, he could hardly be said to have formed any 
fixed purpose in life, either as a scholar or a ruler of 
men. His yeligious character had been developed 
under the wise tutelage of Nathan, and gave fair 
promise of a faithful adherence to the national reli- 
gion, but it had not been tested. His choice of wis- 
dom rather than great honor and riches, shows that 
his intentions were good and.his chief desire was to 
rule his people wisely. ‘Thou hast pleasure in up 
rightness,” David had said of the Divine Being, and 
this thought had found a place in the heart of Solo- 
mon. 

As king it appears that his great concern was to 
carry out the plans and intentions of his father. The 
building of the Temple and the palace were under- 
taken at cnce and carried through to completion, 
One of the first steps in his career that is disappoint 
ing is his marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt. In this his wisdom and piety were 
both at fault ; foreign usages and a foreign worship 
were introduced into the land and a love of show and 
display were fostered that was entirely at variance 
with the simple habits in which he had been reared. 
The worship on high places degenerated into the 
worship of idols in the high places. We cannot be 
too careful of admitting into our lives even the least 
thing that is contrary to the Divine will as we under 
stand it, though there may be no express prohibition. 
We can better forego some things that might be tol- 
erated according to a strict construction of the te 
quirement, than involve ourselves in a course of at- 
tion that may end in a violation of both the letter 
and the spirit as was the case with Solomon. I. 
Kings 9: 11. 


One of the officials of the Midland Railway, Eng 
land, is the company’s photographer-in-ordinary. 
The name of his functions is legion. When engines 
or carriages of a new pattern are constructed, he takes 
a record of their features. If it is reported to the en- 
gineer that a viaduct shows signs of giving way, oF % 
wall is cracked, or an embankment hasslipped, if the 
damage is only slight, instead of going himself to see 
the state of affairs, he sends the photographer to see 
and record it for him. If an accident has happened, 
there can thus be no snbsequent dispute as to how the 
engine was lying, or whether the carriage left the 
rails. 





Tury that have one end, can hardly disagree 
when they meet.— Wm. Penn. 
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HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 
Tue Bible is the body of life and thought of the most 
religious people of the world. It is more than a col- 
lection of religious writings, and we shall fall short 
of a true conception of its worth, if we so regard it, 
and as nothing more. It is the tolerably complete 
picture of a people’s life, and the many-sided record 
of a whole national existence. That people’s life is 
shown in its beginnings, with the elements that went 
to make it up. It is followed on till at the end it 
ceases aS a nation, but remains undiminished as a 
spirit, and its national chronicle as a spiritual temple. 
Not indeed that this spiritual temple, the Bible, isa 
structure unimpaired by the ravages of time. It 
might not ill be regarded as a sublime ruin of which, 
often, one stone is not left upon another, though pre- 
serving enough of base and column and pediment 
toshow plainly the plan and the proportions. The 
parts of the Bible are often out of their historical 
order. Sometimes a book is put together out of great 
fragments, and the name of the author of one given 
to all. Sometimes the subject of the story is made 
to appear as the writer of the book. Such anomalies 
and dislocations give rise to many deep problems, 
not always wanting in a direct bearing on the mean- 
ing of the book as a whole. But the Bible remains 
the meat and drink of the spirit’s hunger. Our cen- 


tury bas seen the discovery of continents greater | 


than those which crowned the adventurous spirit of 
the voyagers of the sixteenth century. Our eyes 
have been opened to such vast worlds as the civiliza- 
tion of the Aryas, of Egypt, of Chaldea, and Assyria. 
Ithas read not only their history, but their hymns 
and prayers, and reading them has thanked God for 
them. But it turns at once to the Bible, with the 
try, Thou hast the word of eternal life. 

The Bible meets the soul to-day at every one of 
its divine needs, and satisfies every one of its perma- 
nent satisfactions ; not only the needs and satisfac- 
tions that are personal, but those which are heroic as 
vell,as when one is abreast of men and faces them 
inthe name of progress. It is in Abraham, Moses, 
luiah, Jeremiah, Paul, that we find the circle of he- 
nic types, and in Jesus, the word of human perfect- 
ness made flesh. In the Christ we have the pattern 
human living so summed up that it looses itself 
fom the lines of time, and, while absorbing all no- 
bility whether past or to come, lies back of life like 
the parent of all good. It completes the “lineage of 
the faith.” In order, however, to get this full spirit- 
ul blessing from the Bible, it must be followed ac- 
cording to its own genius. If one is in the frame of 
mind of the Greek, and intent on the value of the 
‘pression, rather than on the lessons of life which 
ure to be made our habitual practice, he will not na- 
tually turn to the Bible, nor walk with it, if he do 
“turn. The secret of the Bible is not with those 
Tho are of such a merely literary turn of mind. The 
ideas of the Bible are for those only who are ready 
to give them effect. On the other hand, if one is 
disposed rightly toward the Bible as a word of God, 

reads it incontinently and at hap-hazard, it will 
dot Open its treasures to such aone. For the mind 
then out of harmony with the large method of the 
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Bible, which makes so little of mere passages and 
texts, that they are suffered to contradict each other, 
in the whole-hearted manner of its composition, em- 
bracing all sides of a thought, and only in fault to 
those who do not seize it all around. If one reads 
the Bible desultorily, it is almost certain he willcome 
not to read it at all. Reading here a favorite chapter, 
or there a sterling exhortation, a psalm, a parable, it 
is beyond comprehension how the divine book con- 
tracts and seals itself. This part becomes too miracu- 
lous, and that too levitical, and a growing religious 
fastidiousness checks the will, permits the season to 
go by, and the desire perishes. The Bible is really 
read only when read in accordance with its own 
method, often the manner of its own spirit. To sort 
out the gems, is often to lose both the book and the 
gems. So closely interwoven with the whole fabric 
are the precious chapters, that when they are culled 
out in anthologies, they often become faded as the 
stones of the seashore when taken away from the 
waters that love to roll over them and keep them in 
hue. So organic isthe Bible, and so vitally connected 
is each great part with the whole, that chosen pas- 
sages seen apart from their relation are like bloodless 
limbs that have been severed from the body. The 
Bible then should be read as a whole. It remains a 
stumbling block to all who read it otherwise. 

But the way is at best anxious, and leads between 
two equally false extremes, into one of which he is 
sure to go who neglects guidance. The Bible must 
be read as a whole, as the epic of a people’s life, com- 
plete in its fulfilled orb. But this must not be un- 
derstood to mean that every word in it is to be read. 
There are long lists of names, now supposed to be the 
names of races and not individuals. There are long 
notices about performing sacrifices, wholly wanting 
in pertinency for us to-day. There are “ foolish gen- 
ealogies.” These matters are rather an interruption 
than an aid to understanding the Bible as a whole. 
If, however, we give afree rein to our individual 
choice, and read only just what each one sees to have 
a fitness and pertinency, the other danger is at hand 
of a Bible which contracts and interests us less and 
less. The evil of reading too little is greater than 
that of reading too much. There is needed a spirit 
of acquiescence, a willingness not to press the rule of 
immediate and obvious helpfulness. Moreover, much 
of the most helpful narration in the Bible is only 
disclosed after long familiarity. 

Perhaps the safe course is to follow day by day a 
plan, keeping it steadily in view and looking for the 
result only after a fair and lengthy trial. By that 
time the spirit and teaching of the Bible will have 
become so incorporated with our spirit and living, 
that we shall wonder how we ever lived religious 
lives without its daily ministration, the constant pres- 
ence and assistance of its Holy Spirit. The busiest 
life could read the Bible through, in the main, once 
a year, and find it grow with our growth, and even 
as ourselves go on from strength to strength and 
from glory to glory.—J. T., in Unitarian. 


A goop conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body.—Addison. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 16, 1889. 


MISSION WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Frienps’ Mission, at the northwest corner of Fair- 
mount Avenue and Beech street, Philadelphia, has 
not been doing so much for the neighborhood in 


which it is located as was hoped for in the beginning 
of the effort. Those interested in the work at the 
commencement have from various causes been drop- 
ping out, until there are- very few of the originators 
at present engaged in it. 

But there has always been a feeling that this 
opening for such religious and educational efforts as 
come within the province of the Society of Friends, 
is a good one, and with an earnest, determined effort 
on the part of a few of our young and middle-aged 
people who are adapted to work outside the Society, 
a mission station might be put into successful opera- 
tion that would be of solid and enduring benefit to 


the people of that part of our city, and the quiet, 


practical ways of Friends find a permanent lodgment 
in the social and home-life of those who come under 
their influence. 

Quite a considerable sum of money has now been 
contributed and more will be forthcoming when the 
plan of reorganization is more fully matured. 

The present proposition is to employ a suitable 
woman as matron, (perbaps a man and his wife 
would be better), who will have supervision of the 
various meetings to be held, and make the Mission a 
centre of effort in behalf of women no less than of 
men. Very much of the usefulness of the Mission will 
depend upon the person or persons thus employed, 
but the most suitable that can be obtained will not 
be able to accomplish all that is hoped for, unless 
there is a corps of active, intelligent, and systematic 
volunteers, who will feel it their bounden duty to do 
the part assigned them without wavering, and to the 
very best of their ability. These must count the cost, 
and be prepared to make whatever sacrifice it lays 
upon them, remembering that any cross ceases to be 
such when it is cheerfully and willingly borne ; usu- 
ally in such work the crosses that confront the 
worker are so magnified that until we in a measure 
come into the spirit of sacrifice,—the spirit of the 


Master,—we cannot realize the fullness of his words 
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when he said “ it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” 

There are many precious spirits among us, who 
are asking “‘ Who wili show us any good?” To these 
we would say the good comes to our own lives,as we 
make these lives helpful to other lives. In doing, 


not questioning,-—in serving, not waiting to be served, 
—will this Christ-spirit come into and permeate our 
whole being, sothat with him we can say, “I come to 
do thy will, O Father, and to finish the work thou 
hast given me to do.” 

Tue statement in our report last week of the pro- 
ceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, that no action 
was taken on the proposal for an enumeration of mem- 
bership, is an error. The action taken upon it was 
favorable. The minutes of men’s meeting, (for ad- 
vanced sheets of which we are indebted as usual to 
the Clerk), state the case thus: 

“The subject of making an uniform census of our 
members during the coming year, as has been our custom 
in the past, was introduced. After being considered, it is 
hereby ordered that the Printing Committee be instructed 
to furnish each of our Monthly Meetings with the proper 
blanks for an enumeration of our membership, as of the 
first Sixth month next, and to forward the same when com- 
pleted to our next Yearly Meeting by the usual channels,” 


We print elsewhere the circular notice sent out by 
the Committee of Nebraska Friends announcing the 
meeting to organize Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting, 
to be held at Lincoln on the 2d of next month. This 
will be an interesting occasion, and it is to be hoped 
there will be a full attendance of those who are able 
to be present. 


MARRIAGES. 
ANDREWS—KILLE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Masonville, N. J., Tenth month 23d, 1889, under 
| the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, 
Benajah D., son of Annie L. and the late Thomas C. An- 
drews, of Moorestown, N. J., and Hanna L., daughter of 
Joseph B. and Mary B. Kille. 
FURNAS—CLIFFTON.—By Friends’ ceremony, Tenth 
month 31st, 1889, John D. Furnas, son of Davis and the 
late Jane S. Furnas, of Wayne township, Warren county, 
Ohio, and Ella D., daughter of Sarah L. and the late Wil- 
iam Cliffton, of Plainfield, N. J. [This is reprinted, be 
cause of an error, last week, in one of the names. | 
WOODNUTT—JACKSON.—Tenth month 34, 1889, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
Harry C. Woodnutt, Jr., son of Harry C. and Anna F. Wood- 
nutt, of Mineola, and Grace A. Jackson, daughter of Solomon 
S. and the late Annie Jackson, of Jericho, L. L, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

COALE.—Died at Newtown Square, Tenth month 30th, 
1889, of spinal meningitis, Edmund J. Coale, in his 14th 
year. Son of Walter S. and R. Margaret Coale. 

ELY.—Eleventh month 5th, 1889, Patience P., wife of 
Hueston T. Ely, of Philadelphia. Interred at Solebury 
Meeting ground. 

i HAINES.—At the residence of his nephew, Alfred L. 
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Haines, Medford, N. J., Eleventh month 6th, 1889, Albert 
Haines, aged 73 years. 

KIRK.—At his residence, Oxford, Chester county, Pa., 
Eleventh month 4th, 1889, suddenly, of heart failure, Roger 
H. Kirk, an esteemed member of Little Britain Meeting, in 
the 75th year of his age. 

MACY.—At Albany, N. Y., Eleventh month Sth, 15589, 
Aaron C., son of the late Cyrus Macy, and grandson of the 
late Aaron C. Macy, aged 43 years. Hudson, 
mh. 2 

SHREVE.—At the residence of Barclay Whit 
Holly, N. J., Eleventh month 4th, 
Shreve, in her 77th year. 


Interment at 


. Mount 
Elizabeth 8. 


1889, 


CAROLINE MACY MOREY. 

At her home, Nassau, N. Y:, Tenth month 28, 1589, in 
her 52nd year, of heart failure, Caroline Macy Morey, wife 
of Gardner Morey and daughter of the late George G. Macy, 
of Ghent. She was a member of Ghent Preparative Meet- 
ing of Friends, where she formerly lived and where she 
had many friends. Led for many years by the spirit of 
God into ways of right doing and righteous living, she had 
fulfilled nobly all the duties of life which in God’s provi- 
dence had been Afflicted for six weeks 
with a disease from which for the first two weeks a fatal 
termination was possible, for the next two probable, and for 
the last two weeks absolutely certain, realizing fully these 
conditions, with a mind clear and active to the very last, 
heroically and prayerfully she thought on, and thought 
out, the problems of the future life with a wonderful clear- 
ness and on them great light was given her. 


laid upon her. 


Accepting fully the Divine purpose, with a desire to be 
restored to her friendsif in His order, or to go on in the tui- 
tion of the higher life if in His will, she had one thought 
and burden through it all, repeated over and again : “ God 
never made a mistake.” “ Infinite Wisdom cannot and in- 
finite Love will not make a mistake or commit an error.” 
Tried and sifted by the agony of disease and pain, the 
voice of starvation often speaking through her poor body in 
a wail of unrest, she bore all in a spirit of Christ-like resig- 
nation which we never attain in our own strength and 
which made hersick room a porch of heaven. - Her audible 
prayers, touching and tender, were for strength to endure 
her sufferings in patience to the end, for acceptance through 
Divine Love, for help to bear the partings here, for a swift 
convoy to His many mansions, for the covering mantle of 
God’s love to fall upon her errors—and often acknowledg- 
ments of the sweetness and preciousness and sustaining 
power of the enfolding of God’s love and presence. 

Her funeral was largely attended by her friends and 
neighbors. Testimonies to the victory over death and the 
grave, to her abiding faith in the indwelling principles of 
Friends, to the uprightness of her life and the triumph of 
her death, to her social qualities, to her love for children, 
to her power to inspire the young to good works, were 
given by Robert Haviland, of Chappaqua, Aaron M. Powell, 
of New York, and Gk orge T. Powell, of Ghent. 


THERE is a Height higher than mortal thought ; 
There is a Love warmer than mortal love; 

There is a Life which taketh not its hues 

From Earth or earthly things, and so grows pure, 
And higher than the petty cares of men, 

And is a blessed life and glorified. Edwin Morris. 


TEACH me your mood, O patient stars! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 


Li ay ing on Space no shade, no sears, 


No trace of age, no fear to die. 
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PRESIDENT MAGILL’S LETTERS.—VI. 
PARIS. 
Paris, Tenth mo. 28. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We left Rouen on the morning of the 22d, and came 
up the valley of the Seine. The river is very wind- 
ing in its course,and we crossed it several times, 
finding ourselves now on one side, now on the other. 
It seemed to be a fertile valley, and much of it is cul- 
tivated in small patches, there being apparently little 
or no farming on a large scale. In many cases the 
farmers were putting on fertilizers and ploughing, 
preparing the ground already for the early spring 
planting. The changing leaves of the forest on the 
surrounding hills reminded us that the autumn was 
upon us, and that winter would soon be here. As is 
usual in Europe, the autumn hues were far less bright 
than they usually are in America. It was approach- 
ing noon when the great city which calls itself the 
capital of the world appeared in sight, and the first 
object that arrested our attention was, of course, the 
Eiffel Tower. We spent the afternoon in getting 
comfortably settled in our winter home, in pleasant 
rooms, previously engaged by correspondence, at 
No. 6 Rue de la Sorbonne. This is what is called 
the “ Latin Quarter,” and by no means the fashiona- 
ble part of the city, especially for foreigners; that 
would be more.in the vicinity of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe and the Champs Elysées, where fashionable 
Americans and English people are apt to make their 
homes. But our purpose being the more perfect ac- 
quisition of the language, we preferred a place where 
we should hear but little English, and which is, more- 
over, the seat of the great literary institutions,—the 
Sorbonne and the College of France,—and, as such, 
the real intellectual centre of Paris. In our pension 
we have a pleasant company of 16 persons, and al- 
though there are three nationalities represented, 
French, German, and English, at the table and in an 
evening circle, it is understood that French only is 
to be spoken. 

The course of lectures at the Sorbonne and at the 
College of France are open to all, free of charge, and 
are occurring at almost every hour of every day in 
the week. The science courses begin the first of the 
Eleventh month, and last six months, with an inter- 
val of some two weeks at the end of the first quarter. 
The courses in letters begin the first of the Twelfth 
month, and last seven months, without intermission. 
The variety of courses presented is sufficient to suit 
all needs and all tastes. 
hour, and if one desires it he can sit in the same seat 
for five consecutive hours, and hear five lectures 
upon as many different subjects. Even a dull and 
unattractive lecturer who immediately precedes a 
more popular one, is apt to have a crowded room, 
filled however, by those who have come to hear the 
lecture of his successor, and secure seats for that 
purpose, rather than to listen to hisown. But all 
lecturers are heard with the most profound attention ; 
and a Paris audience will not submit to whispering 
during the progress of a lecture. Whoever attempts 
it will instantly hear all around him the merciless 
shot which effectually silences him. 


Each lecture occupies an 
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Thejnext day ofter our arrival we made our first 
visit to the Exposition. I approach any considera- 
tion of this work with great hesitation. The subject 
is too vast in its proportions to receive any justice in 
even a series of letters of reasonable length. I am 
sure that I hazard nothing in saying that in extent 
of ground covered, and in the completeness of the 
display in the numberless departments, it surpasses 
any exhibition that has preceded it, either in Paris, 
or elsewhere. The Exposition which we saw here in 
1867, both in extent and completeness, was far infe- 
rior to this. For our first visit we naturally began 
as nearly as possible in the centre, and therefore di- 
rected our steps first of all to the foot of the great 
Tower. The fountain at its-base begins to play at 
noon, as do most of the fountains here, and we were 
there soon after eleven o’clock. The crowd had not 
yet assembled, and filled the great spaces under the 
Tower, as they did later in the afternoon, and we had 
a good opportunity to examine at our leisure this 
wonderful structure. The descriptions of the tower 
and of its dimensions which I had read, had failed 
to give me any real conception of its colossal size, as 
it appeared when actually beneath it. As I stood by 
the fountain, and looked up, my first impression was, 
where is the support for this immense structure, thus 
suspended in the air. On looking around I saw its 
four bases, but they were so far away as to give, at 
first sight, the appearance of a tower actually unsup- 
ported—and, floating in the air! And the fleecy 
clouds rapidly passing over it added to its appearance 
of insecurity and instability. As I passed under the 
four great arches on the four sides, supporting the 
first story, and saw the vast extent beneath, with the 
fountain in its centre, it would actually seem that a 
building like Swarthmore College could be placed be- 
tween these bases, and under these lofty arches, and 
leave room for one or two smaller buildings beside 
it. The astonishing combination of massive strength 
and of the most light and graceful architectural pro- 
portions, make the tower a wonder to behold, and 
impress one deeply with the bold genius of the man 
in whose brain such a structure was conceived, and 
by whom that thought was developed into the actual 
and very tangible reality before us. We were quite 


content to see the Tower at first from the base, with- | 


out ascending it to obtain the grand view from its 
summit. That pleasure we reserved for another oc- 
casion, and for it we intend to choose a perfectly 
clear, bright day. The best time to ascend is be- 
tween 2and4p.m. Earlier than that the morning 
mists are not so sure to be perfectly cleared away, 
and later they are liable to begin to rise again, and 
somewhat obscure the view. This was probably not 
so much the case earlier in the season, but it will be 
remembered that Paris is liable to mists and fogs, 
especially in the months of November and Decem- 
ber. As the Tower is to remain as a permanent mon- 
ument of this great Exhibition, and after five years 
is to become the property of the government, there 
will be ample time and opportunity for all who de- 
sire it to obtain the commanding view from its sum- 
mit. 


We spent a good deal of time the first day in the 
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department of the Fine Arts, where the display of 
painting and statuary was very fine. In this depart- 
ment it is not to be expected that our younger na- 
tion will compare with the older countries of Europe, 
with their fine galleries of painting and sculpture, 
the accumulations of many hundred years. It was 
very interesting to compare the characteristics of the 
different nations in their works of art, of all grades, 
from the simple and unaffected representations of 
nature, animate and inanimate, so faithfully por- 


| trayed by the Dutch artists, to the florid, extravagant, 
| and highly colored paintings of the Spanish school, 





In the Galérie des Machines, in which I took a deep 
interest, America, as was to be expected, was quite 
well represented. Most conspicuous among the ob- 
jects here displayed were the numerous and wonder- 
ful inventions of Edison. And from the fact that the 
tower, the fountains, and the grounds are brilliantly 
illuminated at night by the electrical apparatus for 
which we are indebted to this great inventor, it cer- 
tainly must be admitted that at the head of the list 
of those who have contributed towards the brilliant 
success of this greatest of Expositions, stands the 
name of Thomas A. Edison. 

I may say more of the Exposition after we have 


| seen it more thoroughly. It closes on Fourth-day 


week, the 6th of Eleventh month, after being open 
exactly six months. 

The libraries here are open free to the public, and 
every facility is offered to those who wish to use the 
books. The two nearest us, and those which we shall 
generally use, are the St. Genevieve and the Maga- 
zine Library. The former of these is very large, and 
is much used by the students of the Sorbonne and 
the College de France, both of which are a short dis 
tance from us. The Magazine Library is smaller, and 
more select, and I have found it in the past a delight 
ful place for study. I have already begun to use it 
this year to niuch satisfaction. It is very pleasantly 
situated upon the banks of the Seine, just opposite 
the Palace of the Louvre, and is very central and 
convenient. 

In walking over to our bankers, the other day, I 
passed through the Place Carrousel, which occupies 
the space between the Louvre and what was the Pal- 
ace of the Tuileries, when this walk was very famil- 
iar to me in the winter of 1867-8. The change since 
then is very great. That was near the close of the 
reign of Napoleon III., and it was in this square that 
we saw the Emperor review the troops. Now the 
Palace has been destroyed by the Commune, and all 
vestiges of it are removed, and the place turned into 
a fine public garden, And on this same square of 
the Carrousel, and just opposite the gate leading into 
the palace grounds, there has been erected within the 
past two years a fine monument to Gambetta, with 
various inscriptions from his striking public utter- 
ances ; the man, who perhaps more than any other, 
was responsible for the great changes in the goverl- 
ment, and who made monarchy impossible, and the 
Republic a necessity in France. A more appropri 
ate place for the monument of such a man could not 
have been selected than here ir. full sight of the spot 
where stood the Palace of the Tuileries. All that 
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the public can now see of this Palace is a collection 
of a few columns, pediments, statues, and carvings 
set up near the corner of the Eiffel Tower on the Ex- 
position grounds, and labeled, “ Ruins of the Tuiler- 
ies.” And even on this relic of royalty the names of 
Gambetta, and of Carnot, the President of the Re- 
public, prominently appear. Although the country 
has recently gone through a serious struggle, in‘which 
there was a strange combination of Legitimists, 
Bonapartists, Boulangists, and Communists, against 
the Republicans in power, they failed signally in 
their united efforts to overthrow the existing gov- 
ernment,and it seems now probable that France is 
to continue a Republic, upon a well established foun- 
















their forms have forever passed. 
80 | 


May it prove to be 





Epwarp H. MaGILu. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LATE YEARLY MEETING AT 
BALTIMORE. 

THE annual session 
ended on the Ist of Eleventh month. The final sit- 
ting was overshadowed by a solemnity deep and im- 
pressive. Into the women’s meeting, prior to its close, 
came two concerned brothers, bearing messages lov- 
ing and instructive to the mothers to whose fostering 
care and responsibility is confided the task of rearing 
and fitting for their life-work the rising generation. 
Their words of cheer and encouragement brougbt 
consolation to many a heart, and their feeling and 
tender farewell stirred the fountain of tears. 

I feel it in my heart to say through the medium 
ofthis cherished little paper, that after an interval of 
tome ten or twelve years since I have attended one of 
the yearly meetings, I consider that it has been a 
blessed privilege afforded me to come again and enjoy 
areligious mingling and communing with the mem- 
bers of our beloved Society. And though I have 
been but a silent listener,—not voicing the earnest 
thoughts and heart-felt interest which stirred me, yet 
Ihave been a sympathetic, and I trust, a benefited 
me. I believe we do not fully realize the advantage 
of being within reach of our own meetings until we 
are isolated from them. 

[have noted with great pleasure that in the inter- 
Yening years there has sprung up a new life and vi- 
ality in the business meetings and expression is 
given not only by the aged and middle, as in years 
gone by, but by those walking in the green pastures 
oflife. Had this happy state of affairs existed long 
%0,and the youth been enlisted and interested as 
they appear to be now, in the work and advancement 
of our organization, we would not have to mourn to- 
tay, the loss of so many bright minds who have 
Withdrawn from us and gone to help build up and 
Stengthen the churches. I have given this subject 
much thought, since I have been constantly thrown 
With those of other denominations and learned how 

young members work with such earnestness 
ind zeal in every department, especially that of the 

bbath school. Friends, until recent years, have 

wen slow in this direction, to a hindering extent 

































































dation, and that Monarchy and Absolutism in all | 


of Baltimore Yearly Meeting | 





they wot not of, retarding the advancement and 
growth of our Society to a degree scarcely realized ; 
but they are bravely coming to the front now and in 
the face of some opposition are steadily going on 
with the good work, willing in its comparative in- 
fancy, and with that charity which recognizes the 
good wherever it exists, utilize the fitting passages 


| in other Sabbath school papers and lesson leaves, 


apart from our own. 

With this hopeful outlook, and with a renewed 
effort on the part of the teachers appointed to their 
responsible positions, to become prayerfully prepared 
to interpret clearly the Holy Scriptures, all efforts in 
this direction will assuredly be blest. 

During the many words of caution and admonition 


| directed to the young during the Yearly Meeting by 


exercised minds, and the earnest love and interest 
manifested in their religious welfare expressed, I 
thought of the blessing that would come of it if we 
would have more faith in them. Do not feel discour- 
aged, if in the joyousness of their youth, they are 
now and then led into the pleasures of the world, or 
a love of personal adornment ; they are not callous 
to the requirements of a religious life. I know how 
these things have always had a strong hold on me, 
and yet, even in my young years, I ever felt a loving 
and restraining hand. My little girl said not long 
since to me, “ Mamma, just say that you believe I will 
be good, and then I will be.” Mothers, there is more 
in this than you really know. 

Amongst the subjects brought up in the business 
meeting which called forth much lively expression, 
taking hold mutually of the minds of young and old, 
was that in regard to pernicious reading, and the 
distribution of literature of an immoral character, 
which frequently found its way into the sacred in- 
closure of the home circle. It is well to bend our 
every effort to suppress this, but at the same time, 
let us not be unmindful of the importance of as gen- 
erously distributing that which we have at our hand, 
and which we know to be good. Many a time has 
come to me the wish that the little pamphlets, and I 
may say tracts, now being printed for the benefit of 
our members, portraying so clearly and beautifully 
the holy principles and truths we profess to believe 


| and to do, could only find access to the homes of 


thousands unacquainted with our methods and 
tenets of belief. How their contents would con- 
tribute to hungry souls longing for just such nourish- 
ment! I have handed these little pamphlets to 
many who have discussed doctrines with me, and not 
afew have expressed thankfulness that their con- 
tents had explained away their doubts and fears, 
and appeared to them a new revelation of the truth. 
A young college student, the son of an Episcopal 
minister, who hoped his idolized son would accept 
the same calling in “the church,” after reading the 
autobiography of one who always comes before me 
asa pattern of combined wisdom and child-like sim- 
plicity, thus writes me: 

“ You know not how much I do, and always shall, 
look back upon the first insight I have had into the 
simplicity of the Quaker faith ; how much it means to 
me to have become acquainted with the life of your 
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veritable ‘Father in God,’ Benjamin Hallowell, and 
everything has seemed since to tend in the same di- 
rection. Emerson, whom I again took up‘after years 


of neglect, seemsan incarnation, not of the peculiar- | 


ities, but of the deep, pure essence of the Friends’ 
belief, and, so has come to me in this way, in the 
lonely communings, during the weeks and months I 


strengthened and settling of my deepest practical be- 
lief which makes us ever true to our higher selves, 


and more unobtrusively helpful to those around us. | 


And thus I have felt that I ought to honestly acknowl- 
edge my position to my father, though to deliberately 
wound so strong and tender a love, is as hard a duty 
as life can hold.” 


How truly it was said in our meeting, that the | 
All-Father does not call us in one and the same di- | 


rection of ministration; there are other ways than 
standing upon one’s feet before the public. In the 
social world, and everywhere, what influences can 
be exerted for good ; what opportunities offer for fit- 
ting words in truth’s holy cause ; how often the hand 
can reach down to help and lift up to a higher plane 
those who are blindly groping after one ray of light; 
a kindly look or pressure of the hand to some dis- 
couraged one;—all theseare little things in them- 
selves, but they “ make for righteousness.” 

And so, ifin our religious organization all faith- 
fully fill their appointed niche, working for the uni- 
versal good, according to individual light, accepting 
and adopting, even in the outward, that which is in 
accordance with religious advancement and progres- 
sion, though it calls for the changing or doing away 
with some parts of our discipline,—as for instance that 
which refers to the disownment of members for hav- 
ing their marriages performed by ministers of other 
denominations, for having pianos in our homes, and 
some other unnecessary restrictions which have 
caused the sad loss of some of our most useful mem- 
bers. 

I believe we will then no longer have the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the world’s fiat—that “ Friends 
are dying out,” or reading the many articles, which 
have so pained us, of the “ decline of our religious So- 
ciety,” but we will have our strength renewed, and 
be made to rejoice that in the wise ordering of things 
there came upon us that state of coma, out of which 
we have awakened, and which indeed portended 
death. E. P. Jackson. 

Many of the huts which have been sent to the 
South African gold fields, and other places where 
portability is important, are made of wire-woven wa- 
terproof sheets. The sheets are less than half the 


weight of twenty-four gauge corrugated iron, for 


which they are mainly intended as a substitute; and, 
being composed of stout papier-maché, with fine steel 
wire foundations, they are excellent non-conductors 
of heat and cold. The weight of a settler’s hut, 14 
feet by 10 feet, is thus brought down to a little over 
half a ton. 


A coop life is the best way to understand wisdom 
and religion.—Jeremy Taylor. 


| satisfactory way. 
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EDUCATION IN BALTIMORE YEARL 
MEETING: COMMITTEE REPORT. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
On 1lth Month Ist, 1888, the Yearly Meeting 
Committee on Education met for organization, re-ap- 
pointed Eli M. Lamb, Clerk, and named an Execu- 


| tive Committee which was made larger than it had 
have spent in the mountains and on the plains, a | 


previously been. 

At a meeting held 11th Month 12th, a report was 
received from Alexandria Monthly Meeting, which 
stated that there no longer existed a school under 


| the care of that Monthly Meeting. 


A Committee was appointed at that time with 
instructions to endeavor to foster an intimate rela- 
tionship between the school in Washington, under 
care of Thos, W. Sidwell, and the Yearly Meeting 
Committee on Education. 

This Committee, after having paid a visit to the 
school mentioned, reported it as in a very flourishing 
condition, and as managed in a most felicitous and 
From that time to the present, 
way has not seemed open for further labor there- 
with, much to the regret of the Committee. 

From time to time the Committee have received 
reports from most of the Monthly Meetings where 
there have been Friends’ Schools, and in several of 
them considerable effort has been made to sustain 
schools of our own, where our youth might receive 
the benefits of a guarded education ; but owing to the 
sparsely settled districts in which most of our meet 
ings are, it is very difficult to sustain schools of a 
grade high enough or large enough to justify the 
employment of teachers competent to instruct in the 
number of branches required, or in the more ad- 
vanced studies. For this reason several of our 
schools languish. To keep these schools up to the 
standard required to compete successfully with pub- 
lic or denominational schools of the various neigh- 
borhoods, we need more funds than this Committee, 
or our subordinate meetings can control. 

To succeed in reaching the highest possibilities, 
we are of the opinion that schools should be kept 
open not less than nine months per year. The Com 
mittee have also reached the conclusion that there 
should be made a systematic effort to visit from time 
to time the various schools throughout our borders, 
and call attention of teachers and parents to the op 
portunities that may be obtained with no great difli- 
culty for raising the standard of education in our So 
ciety, and for opening the way to our membership 
for obtaining a liberal education. 

Business engagements and want of sufficient means 
to travel in this cause have greatly curtailed our op- 
portunities for successful work in our field of labor. 

The means afforded by the Yearly Meeting have 
been used sparingly, as there seemed to be needs for 
more money in other channels during the past year 
than usual, but where schools have applied for help 
in the way of apparatus, books of reference, etc., the 
Committee have supplied them. 

In this way a number of schools have been aided, 
and the work therein has been improved. 

Considerable correspondence has been had for the 
purpose of endeavoring to stir up more life in this 
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field of labor. Conferences have been suggested in 
yarious places, but there has not seemed to be a want 
felt for them. 

It had been the hope of this Committee that 
through the efforts of the Yearly Meeting, Friends’ 
Schools of grades to suit the needs of every neigh- 
porhood might be started and sustained. As a means 
of promoting the welfare of our Society, we consid- 
ered the importance of educating our children liber- 
ally and under our own care, one of the greatest. 
Ovr young people could thus be equipped for many 
and useful stations in life, and opportunities afforded 
them for disseminating the views and principles of 
our Religious Society over new ground. A good 
teacher in membership with us finds but little diffi- 
culty in obtaining congenial and profitable employ- 
ment, and there is for them such a demand that often 
when wanted for places within our own fold they 
cannot be found. Schools within reach of our peo- 
ple at home must be afforded, for it is in early life 
that a love for literary pursuits is generally laid, and 
if a course of systematic education be deferred until 
the later years of boyhood or girlhood, it in rare in- 
stances accomplishes as much as might otherwise be 
done. 

The foundation at least should be laid before the 
child is old enough to leave home for study among 
strangers. 

Opportunity has lately been afforded to such as 
might be well equipped to take a College course at 
Swarthmore free of cost, but in most instances it has 


been found that the ground work of those applying 
has been deficient. 

This statement is made to call attention to the 
importance of having good preparatory schools at 
home. 

This Committee then reiterates its oft repeated 
recommendation to all of our meetings to give atten- 


tion to this important concern. The youth should 
be carefully looked after, and they will be; if not by 
our own Society, by others, who are always ready to 
gather good people into their folds. 

The Committee has endeavored to collect as much 
information concerning educational matters as is 
possible, and to tabulate the same, but owing to in- 
sufficient returns, and incomplete reports, it has been 
found impossible to arrive at satisfactory results in 
this respect. 

Having labored so far as has appeared to be prac- 
ticable in the matter committed to our care, and ac- 
complished results not at all commensurate with the 
desire and hopes of those who have worked, it seems 
that the present Committee should be reorganized. 
It therefore seems proper that they ask the meeting 
to release them from further service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eur M. Lams, Chairman. 

Baltimore, Tenth month 28, 1889. 


Tuis great saying of Christianity, “To die unto 
sin,” remains still the highest theoretical solution of 
the inner life. Only in it is there any peace of con- 


science, and without this peace there is no peace.— 
Amiel, 








EDUCATIONAL. 

LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL WORK. 
Tue first of a series of lectures on Pedagogy, with in- 
struction in school work, announced by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Yearly Meeting in combina- 
tion with the Managers of Swarthmore College, was 
given at 15th and Race streets on Seventh-day last, 
at10a.m. There was a good attendance of teachers 
and those interested in educational work, and the 
lecturers were followed with close attention. 

Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, spoke on “The 
Elements of Governing Power.” His lecture was 
filled with most valuable suggestions and the fine 
spirit which pervaded the discourse must have in- 
spired the large number of teachers present with a 
new zeal in their profession. The Doctor believes 
the elements of wise government in school are seven 
in number, and first he named good scholarship. 
Children are quick to detect if a teacher is not pos- 
sessed of the requisite knowledge, and a thorough 
mastery of the subject to be taught gives a teacher 
one important point of advantage in control. This 
knowledge must also be fresh, the reply of Dr. Arnold 
was quoted to one who asked why he continued to 
study daily: “I prefer to feed my pupils from a run- 
ning stream rather than froma stagnant pool.” The 
second requisite is skill and management in teaching ; 
that is, the orderly calling and dismissing of classes 
and the machinery of the schoolroom. A teacher isan 
artist and should understand how to arrange and plan 
for successfully interesting the pupils. The third is 
heart power. There must be love for the children, 
even for the unlovely. There must be the power to 
see and love the soul, hidden perhaps under a repul- 
sive exterior. The fourth is backbone. Not stubborn- 
ness, but firmness and evenness of control that will 
admit of no variableness nor shadow of turning 
from the law of right discipline, Fifth, good eyes and 
good ears, ‘These are of special importance in the 
school room. A controlling eye and an attentive ear, 
(though sometimes it is necessary to see not and hear 
not), are indispensable in a successful teacher. Sixth, 
common sense,—that is, the ability to use that sense we 
all hold in common, to make the best use of the 
means at hand, and to have a grasp on the situation 
at every point. Seventh, a positive moral character and 
a positive moral life. This is not named last because 
least, but to crown all the rest, or, to reverse the or- 
der, the first round in a ladder, the top of which may 
be good scholarship. 

We cannot attempt to give more than a meagre 
synopsis of a lecture that was a delight to hear and 
one that could not fail to impress itself upon an au- 
dience in earnest to improve in the high calling of 
teaching. 

After the conclusion of Dr. White’s lecture, Prof. 
D. Batchellor illustrated his system of Vocal Culture, 
with a class of students under his instruction in the 
Friends’ school at 15th and Race streets. The work 
was followed with much interest and attention. 

Dr. White will lecture to-day (16th inst.), at 
Swarthmore College, at 10.30 a. m., on “ Character,” 
and wil] be again followed by Prof. Batchellor with a 
class exercise in Vocal Culture. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA QuARTERLY Meetina, held at 15th and 
Race streets, Eleventh month 5th, was well attended 
by women Friends, but the absence of young men 
caused a feeling of regret in some minds. Speaking 
in the first meeting, Lydia H. Price was impressed 
with the need of charity, the charity that thinketh 
no evil. We should be true at home and true in our 

religious organizations. 

Catharine P. Foulke, Robert Hatton, and Ellison 
Newport also appeared in the ministry. 

In the meeting for business the three queries 
usually read at this time were answered. An inter- 
esting report from the Committee on Temperance 
called forth much expression of unity. The commit- 
tee was continued to labor in this field, and the 
amount asked for granted. Lydia H. Price presented 
a minute issued by Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
setting her at liberty to visit the quarterly meetings 
composing Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, also the 
meetings composing Philadelphia Quarter, and to ap- 
point some meetings. 


FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Farmington, N. Y., on the 6th 
instant, with a good attendance of Friends. After a 
season of silence Sunderland P. Gardner arose, and 
for over an hour dwelt in a powerful manner on the 
principles of Friends and of the Christian religion. 
In the business meeting, the usual routine matters 
were attended to. In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock,a 
Temperance conference was held. There were read- 
ings, recitations, etc., by Joseph Tritts, Dora Blaker, 
and others, and remarks by Edwin Ewer, Charlotte 
W. Cocks, and others. 

On the following day, (Fifth-day, 7th inst.), the 
meeting assembled at the usual hour. Not quite so 
many were in attendance. Charlotte W. Cocks was 
the first to speak, her message relating to the subject 
of prayer ; after which Sunderland P. Gardner spoke 
in his searching and convincing manner for near an 
hour, and the meeting closed under a solemn cover- 
ing. 


REPORTS OF PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
We have received a copy of the report of the Penn 
Sewing School of Philadelphia, for 1888-89. It says: 

The nineteenth session of Penn Sewing School 
opened Eleventh month 3d, 1888, with 67 children, 
39 of whom were colored, and 28 white. The number 
increased during the winter until there were 152 
names enrolled, the average attendance for the year 
being 106. All the sessions of the school have been 
regularly held and well attended, the conduct of the 
children being generally satisfactory. 

351 garments have been distributed during the 
season, of which 66 were made by the pupils. Of the 
remaining number, part were bought at the 17th 
street House of Employment, the rest having been 
prepared by the Cutting-out Committee, and made 
at the House of Industry, 702 Green street. 

Through the generosity of our contributors we 
have been enabled to give shoes to 140 children. 
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While this has been a great drain upon our resources, 
we still feel that we have supplied a need which 
otherwise might not have been met. 

At the Christmas celebration there was the usual 
gift of a box of candy to each child, in addition to 
the contributions from the pupils of Friends’ school, 
of toys and books, which gladdened the hearts of the 
little ones, whose daily surroundings are not of the 
brightest. We again have to thank the Friends of 
Race street Monthly Meeting for the use of the room 
and the supply of fuel. Only one pupil received a 
certificate of merit this year. We trust the cause ig 
not due to an indifference on the part of the rest, but 
it is a source of regret that the majority of pupils are 
unable to remain with us long enough to pags 
through the course of sewing prescribed by the school, 
as their services are generally required elsewhere in 
aiding their families. 

As this session completed the 20th year of the 
school, in addition to the usual exercises on the 
closing day, a report was read giving a retrospect of 
the founding of the school, and the work accomplished 
by it during that period. In looking back upon the 
work of former years, we note the progress that has 
been made, and can but feel encouraged to persevere 
in what we know is good work. But here at the 
threshold of another twenty years, the question 
arises whether there is not a call for an effort to still 
further extend the usefulness of the school. The es 
tablishment of “ household schools,” institutions in 
which the different departments of household work 
are practically taught, is an accomplished and sue- 
cessful fact. 

Friends have been pioneers in many educational 
and philanthropic movements, but in the matter of 
“household schools” other denominations have 
taken the lead, and are doing good and earnest work; 
and the question is seriously asked whether Friends 
can afford to let this excellent work go on withouta 
representation in it, and if not, is not the Penn Sew- 
ing School, with its strong organization, its number 
of interested and willing workers, and its 20 years of 
experience and prestige as an educator in one branch 
of household instruction, the most proper and fitting 
body to enter upon this new field of duty? Bat it 
must be borne in mind that this work, if undertaken, 
will require increased means, and the likelihood of 
obtaining this must claim the attention of the com- 
mittee who may have the matter in consideration. 

Meanwhile, there is still the long-felt want of 
more teachers. We would be glad to welcome the 
aid of our young Friends, who could here find a har- 
vest ripe for gathering. 

Hannan R. Gruss, President. 
Annie C, Dor.anp, Secretary. 


We have also the annual report of the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association of New York City, a neatly 
printed pamphlet, covering the operations of the As- 
sociation for the year ending with Tenth month, 1889. 
The receipts, (including a balance of $200.37 from last 
year), were $1,306.63. Assistance to the amount of 
$1,107.86 was rendered to 49 families during the year, 
and allowing for two small expense items, there re 
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mained a balance of $191.37. The report presents 
these forcible remarks on the general subject : 

“The problem that presents itself to the charita- 
ple everywhere, is how to help the poor to help them- 
selves. It is an easy matter for the unthoughtful 
philanthropist whose heart is pained by some pitiful 
story of poverty, sickness, or distress, to put his hand 
in his pocket and dole out to the seemingly suffering 
beggar, something for the relief of his immediate 
wants ; but the true lover of his fellow man finds that 
not money alone, but something of himself besides is 
needed by the worthy poor, and that his aid to the 


unworthy is not acharity but a harm to its recipients. | 


“Poverty stalks not in public view, and only in 


cases of extremity, unless sought out, does it come | 


under the observation of the benevolent, whilst pau- 
perism blatantly portrays its assumed claims upon 


office. It is the aim of the Young Friends’ Aid Asso- 
ciation to help in the relief of the one, and, so far as 
may be, to abolish the other.” 


New York City, will be glad to receive contributions 
in aid of the work. 


HOME OF INDUSTRY FOR DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


Ox the 7th instant an interested company gathered | 


by invitation in the Home of Industry for Discharged 
Prisoners, at 46th street and Woodland avenue. (The 
train from Broad street stops at the door.) This in- 
stitution will be understood by its name. Men who 
have received their discharge from prison, and have 
resolved to lead a better life, meet with a cold recep- 
tion from the unchariteble, and frequently are com- 
pelled to return to crime in order to sustain life, and 
in recklessness ofttimes become a scourge to the com- 
munity, as life becomes burdensome to themselves. 


such as soon as they are relieved from prison life, to 
welcome them to this “ Home,” and to employ them 
at such occupations as they are fitted for. 

It is designed by industries to make the institu- 
tion self-supporting, while by employment and paid 
labor to its inmates, and by a course of moral instruc- 


1 
| 


men have not been producers, but quite the opposite, 
it shows that habits of thrift begin to appear. We 
were pleased with the order and cleanliness evident, 


_ alsoat the view of the men making brooms, which is 





quite largely carried on. The men take them into 
the city to sell, and (as I understood), get a percent- 
age for their sales. If any are desirous of under- 
standing more about this Institution, they can do so 
by addressing John A. Stoddart, 925 Walnut street. 
THE LIBRARY. 
FisHin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 
This is a little book that can be read in an hour, 


New 


| giving the pathetic record of one lone human being 


| who knew nothing of books, but from observation 
sympathetic ears in every household and business | 


could tell each tree and shrub and flower with their 


| uses. “ He had never heard of entomology. Guénée, 
| Hiibner, and Fabricus were unknown names. 


| he could have told these worthies many new things.” 
The Treasurer, Jos. A. Bogardus, 177 West street, | 


Yet 


And the birds, “he knew each and all better than 
did Audubon, Nuttall, or Wilson.” Illiterate, yet 


| possessed of that knowledge which is of most worth ; 


it led him into the true path. The spirit breathed 
throughout this well written little bouk is that of 
pure Christian love. 





Maraarer Exutson. A Story of Tuna Valley. By 
Mary Graham. Philadelphia: 1889. (ForSale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets.) 
This is a simply told tale of country life that could 

easily have its foundation in fact in our mountainous 

districts, for in these modern days of searching for 
the hidden wealth they contain, many have isolated 
themselves from congenial surroundings. 

The tone of the book is healthful, with an under- 


| current of religious feeling void of bigotry and cant, 


| and without denominational bias ; the strong point 
The object of this institution is to provide a place for | 


being the advocacy of equal religious interests with 


| similar views to secure happiness in married life. 
| A simple plea for religion in the home, not to be 


tion and religious influence brought to bear upon | 


them, to save to taxpayers the cost of court and jury 
for another conviction, and to restore the erring to 
good citizenship. 

At present the “ Home” will require additional 


capital to commence business on the plan proposed. | tor in mathematics in the preparatory classes. 


Itshould be well equipped for successful operation, 
and funds are wanted for additional furniture, ma- 
chinery,and the payment of increased expenses. The 
outlay will be expensive, but the return by labor 
produced will doubtless meet the current outgo. 
stitutions of a similar character, organized under 
the supervision of Michael Dunn, (the present Super- 
intendent) are now in a prosperous condition in the 
tities of New York, San Francisco, Chicago, and De- 
troit. Already the good effects are being shown, as 
We were told that the sum of $25 was placed in one 
of the Savings Funds by 12 of the men. This may 
em a small item, but when we consider that these 





In- | 


supplanted by intellectual culture. A book easy to 
read and to understand, with a positive side towards 
that which is good. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Tue Juniors will give a reception to the members of 
the freshman class on the evening of Seventh-day, 
16th inst. 


—Mary D. Pratt, ’85, has been appointed instruc- 


— The college glee club, which gave much pleasure 
to the students last year, has organized by the elec- 
tion of William E. Levert, ’90, president, and Pro- 
fessor George S. Hoadley, director. 

—Several new students have been’placed upon the 
roll during the past week. 

—The game of foot-ball between the college eleven 
and the ex-members brought many old students back 
to the college. William H. Seaman, ’88, Carroll H. 
Ludler, ’88, and Horace G. Vernon, ex-’91, were 
among the more prominent ones who played in the 
game. 
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—Quite a large class of Swarthmore students went 
to 15th and Race streets last Seventh-day to hear the 
lectures by Dr. White and Professor Batchellor. 

—An effort is being made to secure William Jones, 
of London, to lecture here on Sixth-day, 22d. Sam- 
uel Phelps Leland delivers the first lecture of the 
regular course on Sixth-day, 15th. 

—The faculty have decided to grant a whole 
holiday on Thanksgiving day. A number of students 
will take advantage of it to go to their homes. 


We 


INSPECTION OF SITES FOR THE GEORGE 
SCHOOL. 


Members of the General Committee, about 35 in each 
case, visited the proposed sites for the George School 
at Sadsbury, Lancaster county, and West Grove, 
Chester county, the former on Sixth-day, the 8th in- 
stant, and the latter on Third-day, the 12th. The 
most of those who went to Sadsbury left Philadelphia 
at 8.50 a. m., and left Christiana at 1.42 p. m., on the 
return. The day was dull, and some rain fell before 
the inspection was completed, but the visitors were 
taken in carriages to the proposed site, (a short dis- 
tance from Christiana station), and afterward a lunch 
was spread for them in the meeting-house, (Sads- 
bury), which is close by. Those interested in this 
place offer one hundred acres of eligible land, free of 
cost. 

The visit to West Grove, for those going from 
Philadelphia, was made by a special train which left 
Broad street at 10 a. m., and ran directly to West 
Grove, (40} miles), in a little more than an hour. 
The property proposed here includes the farm for- 
merly belonging to the State, and called the “ Ex- 
perimental Farm.” Those interested in the selection 
of this place have secured for the school the oppor- 
tunity of buying the property at rates materially 
below the price which would be asked an ordinary 
purchaser. The visitors drove over the property, and 
were kindly provided with lunch at Samuel C. Kent’s ; 


those who returned to Philadelphia taking the special | 


train at 2.20 p. m., and reaching the city about 3.35. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tue regular monthly meeting of Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on Second-day evening, 11th inst., 
in the Parlor at 15th and Race streets. There was a 
good attendance, the room being more than comfort- 
ably filled. Robert M. Janney presided. Several of 
the standing committees made reports of progress in 
the work assigned them; that on the study of the 
Discipline desires to collect from the several yearly 
meetings copies of their present and preceding books 
of discipline. An interesting resumé of the 10th and 
llth chapters of S. M. Janney’s History of Friends, 
describing the spread of Friends’ views in Wales and 
Scotland between 1755 and 1760, was read by Emma 
Waln. Howard M. Jenkins spoke at some length, 
informally and conversationally, upon the Doctrines 
of Friends. He said no authorative and official dec- 
laration of belief,accepted by all who claim the name of 


| Lord’s people. 





Friends, had ever been approved : the nearest, doubt- 


— =e 
less, to that was the “ Apology” by Robert Barclay, 
written in 1675. That work, the speaker presumed 
was acceptable in substance, if not in every particular, 
to George Fox, William Penn, and the other most 
prominent leaders in the Quaker reformation ; andit 
remained a body of doctrine from which Friends 
might still draw the substance of their doctrinal 
views. It coincided with the preaching of George 
Fox, and with the specific and positive statement of 
William Penn, (in his preface to Fox’s Works), in 
putting foremost the doctrine of Immediate Reve. 
lation, which was the corner-stone of Quakerism as a 
distinctive faith. 

The speaker thought that the causes which pro- 
duced the Separation of 1827 were undoubtedly 


| difference of view concerning doctrine, the “ evan. 


gelical” view infiuencing one party, and the Unita. 
rian view the other; but the two parties did not di- 
vide on this line; the point on which they split was 
the question whether uniformity of opinion should 
be demanded as a condition of membership. The 
Orthodox body held that it should, and would con- 
sent to no questioning of evangelical doctrine; the 
other body held practically that there should be lib- 
erty of variation on this point. The speaker thought 
that the difficulties since experienced by the Ortho- 
dox body in maintaining uniformity, and their sev- 
eral divisions, demonstrated the impracticability of 


| holding Friends to a strict doctrinal line, beyond 


those matters which constituted the essentials of 
Quakerism. 








os 


THe “voice of the Lord” 1s the guide of the 
The Scriptures say much of the im- 
portance and the benefit of heeding the Lord’s voice. 
A part of the blessing connected with this command 
is, however, lost when we restrict the province of 
that Voice, and limit its guidance to purely religious 
concerns, The voice of the Lord is to be listened 
for, not only in the sanctuary and in relation to our 
spiritual interests, but equally on the most practical 
occasions of life. It instructed the disciples in 80 
small a matter as on which side of the ship to cast 
their net in order to catch fish. It should direct all 
the business plans and all the social visits of to-day 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have we to do?” ought to be 
the Christian’s constantly recurring question. The 
least duty providentially indicated, secular as truly 
as sacred, is the Divine call to action; and a prompt 
obedience is the only allowable response. Thus liv- 
ing, we shall have the fulfillment of God’s promise to 
those who “do his commandment,” “ good success,” 
—as God estimates success.—S. S. Times. 





Every good action conscientiously performed is @ 
solid gain cast into the world’s treasury of lasting 
good, and becomes an incentive to others, to whom 
the example is an object lesson of enduring value. 





No true man can live a half life when he has 
genuinely learned that it is only a half life. The 


other half, the higher half, must haunt him.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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ONE DAY AT A TIME. 
ONE day atatime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate ; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them to late. 


One day ata time! Every heart that a@hes, 
Knowing only too well how long they can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks— 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day ata time! When joy is at height 
Such joy as the heart can never forget 

And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day ata time! Buta single day, 


Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 


And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That, according to each, shall be our strength. 


One day ata time! ’Tis the whole of life ; 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein ; 

The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign sure to win. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


HARVEST. 
WE said, when the spring was late, 
And the bitter winds were chill, 
It were vain in hope to wait 
For the leafage on vale and hill, 
We were fain to mock at ruthless fate, 
And were slow the fields to till. 


We thought, when the summer rain 
In floods from the rifted skies, 

Was sweeping the upland and the plain, 
A-slant before our eyes, 

Our labor hard is a waste, and vain 
Each needless sacrifice. 


But to-day, O fools and blind! 
There are purple grapes on the vine, 
And the smell of the fruit on the warm south 
wind 
Is sweet as the breath of wine, 
And the sheaves the reapers go forth to bind 
Are a gift from the Hand divine! 


We never had need for fear, 
We had only need for trust ; 

Ever our lives to our Lord were dear, 
And ever his ways were just; 

If our faith had but been strong and clear, 
We had scorned the moth and rust 


Of our shivering doubt and dread ; 
Nor all on our way had come, 

With, many a time, a drooping head, 
And lips for sorrow dumb. 

Dear Lord, we are hardly comforted, 
In thy harvest’s splendid sum. 


Pardon our trick of grief! 
Give us faith to be glad and gay 

In the seed-time as in time of the sheaf: 
Make us joyful every day. 

For alas! alas! our unbelief, 


It shames us when we pray. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in 8. S. Times. 


THE INDIAN COMMISSIONER’S REPORT. 
WasuHinaton, Nov. 10.—T. J. Morgan, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, has submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior his report for the year ending 
June 30,1889. He says that he has entered upon 
the discharge of his new duties with a few simple, 
well-defined, and strongly-cherished convictions: 

First—The anomalous position heretofore occupied 
by the Indians of this country can not much longer be 
maintained The reservation system belongs toa “van- 
ishing state of things” and must soon cease to exist. 

Second—The logic of events demands the absorp- 
tion of the Indians into our national life, not as In- 
dians, but as American citizens. 

Third—As soon as a wise conservatism will war- 
rant it, the relations of the Indians to the Govern- 
ment must depend solely upon the full recognition 
of their individuality. Each Indian must be treated 
as a man, be allowed a man’s rights and privileges, 
and be held to the performance of a man’s obliga- 
tions. Each Indian is entitled to his proper share of 
the inherited wealth of the tribe, and to the protec- 
tion of the courts in his “life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness.” He is not entitled to be supported in 
idleness. 

Fourth—The Indians must conform to “ the white 
man’s ways,” peaceably if they will, forcibly if they 
must. They must adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment and conform their mode of living substantially 
to our civilization. This civilization may not be the 
best possible, but it is the best the Indians can get. 
They cannot escape it, and must either conform to it 
or be crushed by it. 

Fifth—The paramount duty of the hour is to pre- 
pare the rising generation of Indians for the new 
order of things thus forced upon them. A compre- 
hensive system of education, modeled after the 
American public school system, but adapted to the 
special exigencies of the Indian youth, embracing all 
persons of school age, compulsory in its demands and 
uniformly administered, should be developed as 
rapidly as possible. 

Sixth—The tribal relations should be broken up, 
socialism destroyed, and the family and the autonomy 
of the individual substituted. The allotment of lands 
in severalty, the establishment of local courts and 
police, the development of a personal sense of inde- 
pendence, and the universal adoption of the English 
language are means to this end. 

Seventh—In the administration of Indian affairs 
there is need and opportunity for the exercise of the 
same qualities demanded in any other great adminis- 
tration—integrity, justice, patience, and good sense. 
Dishonesty, injustice, favoritism, and incompetency 
have no place here any more than elsewhere in the 
Government. 

Eighth—The chief thing to be considered in the 
administration of this office is the character of the 
men and women employed to carry out the designs 
of the Government. The best system may be per- 
verted to bad ends by incompetent or dishonest 
persons employed to carry it into execution, while a 
very bad system may yield good results if wisely and 
honestly administered. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise reports the return of a citi- 
zen (Oliver Allen) froma visit to northwestern Ohio, who 
said: “ Potatoes were a fine crop, and are worth 25 cents 
per bushel in Fort Worth and Toledo; clover seed yielded 
well, turning out from two to five bushels per acre, price 
$3.40; hay from $5 to $7 per ton; average crop of wheat 
from fourteen to sixteen bushels per acre, at 78 cents; oats 
corn 25 to 30 cents; butter from 6 to 17 cents per 
pound and of good quality. Mr. Allen also stated that he 
received a letter from Nebraska on Monday, in which it 


18 cents; 


was asserted that they now have the best corn crop they 
oats 10 
Oliver says it 
looks to him as if farming does not pay any better in the 
West than it does in the East, even at the low price of land 
there. 


ever raised. Prices ruled as follows: Corn 15 cents : 


cents; potatoes 25 cents; eggs 10 cents. 


Day hands on farms get $1 per day and board, or 
$1.50 and board themselves ; carpenters $2, and other labor 


in proportion.” 


The Litchfield (Conn.) Enquirer attacks “ hard ” cider, 
and says: “ We happen to be old enough to remember the 
breed of red-nosed, red-eyed cider topers who survived for 
many years the first great temperance movement of half a 
They were relics of the old days when 
farmers are said to have put as many as thirty or forty bar- 
rels of cider ‘in their cellars every winter and hardly to 
have drunk water till it was gone. 


century since. 


These drunkards were 
the sourest, most disagreeable grade of sots we have ever 
known. The farmers of Connecticut to-day are generally 
temperance men, but it is not due to the law that they are 
i? 

“People,” says the Portland (Me,) Press, ‘are begin- 
ning to realize what a terrible thing the electric light wire 
is when it is not properly looked after. In the telegraph of- 
fice at Brunswick, on Sunday, the switchboard suddenly be- 
With great bravery Mr. Reed, in charge of 
the office, tore the wires out to save the office from flames. 
He was at once knocked over by a tremendous current of 
electricity. An electric wire had been crossed with the 
telegraph wires, not in Brunswick, but twenty miles away 
in Lewiston. 
into the telegraph wires, and on them it traveled twenty 
miles to Brunswick before breaking out.” 


gan to blaze. 


The light wire poured its dangerous current 


From the returns compiled in the office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction it has been ascertained 
that the total number of trees planted on Arbor Day in the 
school districts throughout Pennsylvania, outside of the 


cities, was 24,166. These were all planted on school grounds. 


-Alfred Parsons, of Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., es- 
timates his apple crop at from 8,000 to 10,000 bushels, grown 
on about 1,800 trees. He has about 4,000 trees under culti- 
vation.— Exchange. 


—On account of the stormy weather, the temperance 
meeting held in Wrightstown Meeting-house on the after- 
noon of the 3d inst. was quite small. The larger number 
of those expected to prepare exercises for this meeting were 
not present. The meeting was opened by Samuel Swain, of 
Bristol, who made a brief speech. Cynthia S. Heleomb 
read a chapter from the Bible, and commented upon it. 
She also announced the exercises. Recitations were given 
by Howard Wright, of Makefield, Charles Eastburn, of 
Newtown, and Howard Merrick, of Wrightstown. After 
this a number of short speeches were made. Among the 
speakers were Samuel Swain, Joseph Flowers, Oliver H. 
Holcomly and Harrison Smith. The next meeting of the 
kind is to be held at Solebury, in December.— Newtown, Pa., 
Enterprise. 
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—Katharine Drexel, (daughter of the late F. A. Drexel, 
banker, of Philadelphia), who entered the Catholic convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy, at Pittsburg, some months ago, 
definitely declared her purpose to become a member of the 
Order, on the 7th instant, and “took the veil.” She inher. 
ited (with her sisters) a large fortune from her father,— 
said to be several millions of dollars. 


—The Atlanta, (Ga.), Constitution, arguing that there js 
more prejudice against the colored people in the North than 
in the South, says: “ No observant person can travel over 
the two sections without being struck with the difference 
between the negroes of the two sections, and by the atti- 
tude of the whites toward them. In Georgia, and wher. . 
ever he went in the south, Governor Hill saw the negroes 
engaged in almost every branch of industry. He saw them 
as mechanics, working side by side with the white mechan- 
ics; he saw, or could have seen, negro contractors employ- 
ing both white and black labor.” 

Iron Eagle Feather, a Sioux Indian, has just com- 
pleted the scientific course at Dickinson College. 

There are enough relics and exhibits of value stored 
away unpacked at Washington to fill another building of 
the size of the present National Museum. 

-About 2,300 miles of main for carrying natural gas 
have now been laid in this country, and the total capital in- 
vested in the business exceeds $50,000,000. 

—Hollow bricks are coming into very general use in 
building. They crush at 30,000 pounds, and cost one-thin 
less than the ordinary form, while making the walls proof 
against fire, moisture, and frost. 

—The centenary of the introduction of the chrysanthe 
mum into Europe will be celebrated by all the French hor- 
ticultural societies, and exhibitions of this flower will be 
held at Orleans, Toulouse, Lille, Bordeaux, and other cities 

-Mrs. Leavitt, the world’s organizer of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, has already traveled seventy 
thousand miles in the temperance. She will 
shortly return to London from Geneva, after which she will 
continue her travels by sailing for Africa and the Holy 
Land, and then, recrossing the continent of Europe, will 
once more visit the British Isles and finish up with South 
America.—Christian Register. 


cause of 


—Assiduous search through the hospitals and other 
institutions of like character in New York has failed t 
give any clue to the disappearance of Prof. John M. Child. 

American capitalists who have purchased 100,00 
acres of land covering the oil deposits at Gaspé, on the 
south shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, have sent a foree 
of engineers, with machinery, derricks, etc., who will sink 
two wells to the depth of 2,500 feet. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE 28th instant, (5th of the week), has been designated 
by the President, and by the Governor of the several States 
as “ Thanksgiving Day.” 

THE delegates to the Pan-American Congress reached 
Philadelphia from their Western tour on Seventh-day even- 
ing (9th inst.), and were entertained in this city until the 
13th, when they left for Washington. They speak of their 
trip as one of great interest. 

Tue English agent at Zanzibar, on the east coast of 
Africa, (a dispatch from that place states), has received : 
letter from Henry M. Stanley, in which the explorer s4y* 
he hopes to reach Zanzibar about the middle of January. 

THERE are now 42 States in the American Union. _ 
ident Harrison issued his proclamation on the 8th inst., a 











nouncing the admission of Montana, and on the 11th a like 
proclamation in reference to Washington. 

In Ohio, the Democratic candidate for Governor, Jas. E. 
Campbell, is elected (over Foraker, Republican, present in- 
cumbent), but all the other Republican candidates on the 













"i State ticket are successful by small majorities. In Iowa, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, Boies, is elected. 

: The other officers chosen are Republican. The Legislature 

is has a small Republican majority, but it is asserted that ef- 

m forts will be made to force a repeal of the Prohibitory law, 

er —it not being in the Constitution, as in Kansas. 

. Ir is announced that the Trustees of the Williamson 





. Industrial School have appointed Robert Crawford Super- 
intendent. He is nowa Lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. He 
was for some time an instructorat the Spring Garden Insti- 


















































































































































































om tute in this city, and organized the Manual Training 
an 
School. 
0’ '- 
. WittrAM B. Hart, Treasurer of the State of Pennsyl - 
yania, died at Harrisburg early on the 9th inst. He was 
> in his 48th year; his term of office would have expired in 
Fifth month ne xt. 
7 THE statement of the public debt issued on the Ist in- 
BS stant, shows a reduction of $9,104,853, during the preceding 
} 
month. 
gas 
in y. yy ’ 
NOTICES. 
e in *.* A Social Reception will be held by the Committee 
im of the Monthly Meeting in the Parlor, 1520 Race street, on 
hind y : l } 
Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 15th, 1889, from 7 to 
” 10 o'clock 

o'clock. 

The attendance of our members and those in the habit 
the- of frequenting our meetings is invited, especially young 
hor- persons from the country and strangers in Philadelphia. 

1 be The donation of cut flowers is solicited from such as 
al may have them to spare, and at its close they will be sent 
ates to the sick, aged, and infirm as remembrances. 
en's Pees 
enty *.* A Temperance Meeting under the care of Concord 
will Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ 
» will meeting-house, Wilmington, on Fifth-day evening, Elevy- 
eth month 2ist,at 8 o’clock. Friends and others inter- 

a ested lially invited 

7 are cordially invited. 
Ae Amy W. HickKMAN, Clerk. 
sou oe ae 

*,* Nebraska Half- Year’s Meeting.—Nebraska Half-Year’s 
other Meeting of Friends will be organized at Lincoln, on the 
ed to first Second-day in the Twelfth month, (Twelfth month 
*hild. 2d.), 1889, at 11 o’clock a. m. The meeting of Ministers 
; and Elders on the Seventh-day preceding, at2 p.m. Meet- 
00,000 ing for worship on First-day at the usual hour. 

m the The committee of Illinois Yearly Meeting are expected 

, foree to be present to assist in the organization. 

1 sink _ Isolated Friends of Nebraska and Kansas are especially 
invited to meet with us on this occasion. 

Any further information will be furnished by either of 
the undersigned : 

Moses Brinton, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles P. Walter, Lin- 
ton; J. Russell Lownds, Lincoln; Joseph Webster, Mon- 
me, Platt Co., Neb.; Isaiah Lightner, Matson, Platt Co., 

4 r ’ ; ; 
States Neb. ; George S. Truman, Genoa, Nance Co., Neb. 

shed *.* The Young Temperance Workers expect to attend 
eac Temperance meeting at Friends’ Mission next Fifth- 
y evel ad evening, 2Iist, at 8 o’clock. Interesting exercises may 
til the expected. 
f their 

+ A Temperance Conference under care of the Com- 
oast of —_ of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Fal- 
sived 8 owield meeting-house, Ersildoun, on First-day next, the 
a Mth, at 2 o'clock. All are invited. 

er @ ELMA M. PREsToN, Clerk. 
lary: 
. Pres ._ *s* Friends’ Mission. A meeting of the workers in the va- 
yst., aD epartments of Friends’ Mission will be held in Friends’ 
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Parlor, Raee street, on Second-day evening, 18th inst., to 
consider an important revision of operations. 

As this will in great measure depend on the number of 
volunteers to aid in the work, it is very desirable that not 
only those now associated with the Mission, but all others 
who are willing to aid at regular or irregular times should 
be in attendance. Come yourselves and. influence your 
friends to do the same. 

Davip L. LUKENS, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 

*,* The 55th Annual Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held this (Seventh-day) evening, Elev- 
enth month 16th, in Race street Parlor. The annual state- 
ment and Treasurer’s report will be read, officers chosen, 
and other business transacted. 

The attendance of the contributors and other interested 
Friends is invited. 

Wma. HEacock, Clerk. 

*.* Lydia H. Price expects to attend the meeting at 
Merion, at the regular hour, on First-day morning next 
(11th inst.); and to be at Radnor, the same day, at 3 p. m. 


*.* Evening Meetings. Friends are reminded that only 
one Evening Meeting is held in Philadelphia, at 7.30 o’clock, 
at Race street, during this month. It is desirable that 
Friends generally attend and invite others to do so. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month occur as 
follows: 
16. Short Creek, O. 
18. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
18. Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
18. Fairfax, Woodlawn, Pa. 
20. Stillwater, Richland, O. 
23. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
25. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
26. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
27. Southern, Camden, Del. 
28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


*,* We do not discontinue a paper (except for continued de- 
linquency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. Per- 
sons wishing to “ stop ”’ must so notify us. 


OYA 


Furl WEIGH 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 
We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 


MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
Residence, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Kearney, Neb. 

WM. P. ALDRICH, 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 


HENRY | 
C 


404 No. Thirty-second St. 


ELLIS | 


G6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 

Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


W. H. JONES, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Sireet, in 
connection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons. Buggies and Surri 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

wices. 
: Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 


And the General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 


WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising # different kinds. 
W. H. JONES. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 
7 $1,500,000, 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly, 

Five percent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts rum 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. : 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank eg 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estates 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P. BEMENT, 

8S. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 00 


S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts, 


Capital, . ° ° . ° ° ° e 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . 
Assets, ° 








$2,000,000, 
: 264,817.65 
: 7,803, 722.08 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Company. 

This epene has deposited with The American s 
Trust Company, its Trustees for the Debenture holders in 
country, 3,523 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms,a& 
gregating $3,515,124.87, covering 676,322,65 acres of land with@® 
appraised value of $12,426,826 30. From these statistic Sn 
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parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that 
Company has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of theap 
praisal. 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 444 per cent. and 5 per cent. interes, 
for periods of not less than three months. 
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Incorporated 1884 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
Capital $370,000. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
eu improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 
ar/ 
6% 


AND 7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
In amounts of $100 to $1,000 ; for one, two, three, five, @& 
years. Interest payable at your own bank. 
NORTHERN DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ABRAM S. UNDERHILL, New York City. 

Rk. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 

Cc. B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, P® 





Established 1872. 
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